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““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


The Great Convert 


Paul to the 


Corinthians 


Jews demand miracles and 
Greeks want wisdom, but our 


message is Christ the cruci- 


fied — a stumbling-block to 
Jews, “‘sheer folly” to Gen- 
tiles, but for those who are 
called, whether Jews or 
Greeks, a Christ who is the 
power of God and the wisdom 


of God.—Moffatt. 
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The Call to Service 


Lutherans in America Summoned to Werld Action for War-isolated 
Missions and War-caused Refugees 


By THIS time most Lutherans in 
America are aware of the plight of Lu- 
theran missions abroad, orphaned be- 
cause of war. It is also in a general 
way understood that something must 
be done about it—now! The sense of 
our responsibility and duty cannot be 
sidestepped or evaded. 

The National Lutheran Council, in 
conjunction with the American Section 
of the Lutheran World Convention, is 
now issuing an appeal for $500,000 to 
care for the needs of these orphaned 
missions for one year. This call is to 
be known as “Lutheran World Action,” 
and in a sense is a continuation of the 
work begun last winter under the 
direction of the Rev. O. C. Mees in the 
Emergency Appeal. There are forty- 
five of these missions, in Africa, Pales- 
tine, India, China, New Guinea, and 
elsewhere. Their home societies are oz 
Lutheran bodies in Denmark, Norway, 
Finland, and Germany. The status of 
the Swedish missions is not yet certain. 
These first are completely cut off, and 
must surely be abandoned without the 
forthcoming aid from American Lu- 
therans. 

In addition to this is the steadily in- 
creasing work of caring for Lutheran 
refugees. A proportion of the funds 
raised will be used for that purpose 
here in this country. 

The Rev. Ralph H. Long, D.D., ex- 
ecutive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council, is the director of the 
appeal. Since in these days much of 
his time must be given elsewhere, an 
assistant has been called to give full 
time to this important work. The Rev. 
Paul C. Empie, superintendent of the 
Lutheran Home for Orphans and Aged 
at Germantown, has been given re- 
lease from his regular duties for a 
period of two months in order to un- 


dertake this task. Headquarters are at 
39 E. 35th St., New York City. 

Four things are to be noted regard- 
ing this call of our Church to action: 


1. It is an official call, having the ap- 
proval and full co-operating endorse- 
ment of all the American Lutheran 
bodies affiliated with the National Lu- 
theran Council. Letters from the re- 
spective presidents are to be sent out 
to be read in all congregations. 


2. It is a nation-wide call. The coun- 
try has been divided into thirty-five 
areas, in each of which a pastor will be 
asked to give practically full time in 
promoting this matter until the end of 
October. 


3. It is a call of the Church for the 
Church. All money goes directly to the 
mission fields concerned, usually 
through an American missionary. Great 
pains are taken to see that every dol-- 
lar reaches its specific objective. Noth- 
ing is being done without great care in 
investigation and procedure. The work 
is now being continued by means of 
funds sent from the Emergency Appeal. 
The missionaries are taking heroic 
measures on their part to carry on; we 
in America who are alone free to aid, 
must not fail them. 


4, It is an urgent call. If we do not 
answer it, it will not be answered. 

Literature and envelopes will be 
available by the end of September. 
Widespread meetings and special serv- 
ices are expected to take place in Octo- 
ber. Further publicity and details of the 
program will come to the congrega- 
tions each week. Meanwhile, be pre- 
pared to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other American Lutherans as the 
constraint of love and sympathy become 
Lutheran World Action. 
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The Upward Look 


IN A RECENT conversation a brother clergyman referred 
to a story he had read, of which the title might have 


been, “The Penny Seeker.” It described a man who in 


early youth had found a cent on the ground—it was 
“easy money” and he decided to devote his attention to 
coins lost by previous travelers. In the course of years 
his treasure had the value of fifty-one pennies. 

John Bunyan in his great allegory, “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” pictures an even less attractive “way of life,’ but 
one of which most of us have seen followers. He directs 
attention to a character whom the pilgrim overtook 
traveling in the same direction as himself. But his eyes 
were engaged in searching the dirt and filth through 
which he was passing. Perhaps the American writer, 
Lincoln Stebbins’ descriptions of cities excited the 
phrase, “muck-raker,” from recollections of Bunyan’s 
book. Certainly it fits with entire accuracy those whose 
habit it is to devote themselves to the contemplation of 
what passes as “of the earth earthy,” but in fact is of 
the dirt dirty. 

In recent decades there has been an outpouring of 
books that claimed the merit of realism, but of which 
the authors seemed to have met only human passions, 
misfortunes, crimes, and needs. The scenes depicted are 
slum sections of cities and swamp areas of the country. 
The characters are or become diseased degenerates, mis- 
erable failures except in becoming sources of infection 


and the agents of evil’s powers of destruction. The 
stage and screen have not hesitated to use such books 
and such authors as sources of drama and thrill. Mil- 
lions are exposed to vivid representations of super- 
crimes and gaudily garbed lust. 

That people can be found who are dirty, vicious and 
incapable is the usual apology for such products of the 
human mind. Tobacco roads, dust bowls, and dead ends 
are exploited and the higher levels of living are pre- 
sented as the results of unfair discrimination among us, 
whereby a favored few enjoy happiness at the cost of 
mass misery. Christianity’s teachings are not infre- 
quently derided as the dope which the few administer 
to the many in order “to lord it over them.” 

But such conclusions relative to the gospel of our 


Lord are no more correct than are the superstitions of 


pagans when they see what man has wrought. The 
power of our religion lies in its uplift of the vision 
which it calls for and sustains. The plowman finds pur- 
pose in turning over the soil and seeding it. He is in- 
spired by discerning that his toil is a form of obedience 
to his God, Who has given him dominion over the works 
of His hands. He does not seek in swamps and morasses 
the water that his fields need for bounteous harvests. 
He looks to the sky, to the hills and to the springs and 
streams. His is the upward look, which is rewarded by 
finding and following the divine in the midst of us. 


THE LUTHERAN 


ke Chere in The News 


The Church and the Movies 

Ever since the movies began to exert their irresistible 
appeal to the imagination of our boys and girls, people 
have been saying, “Why can’t something like that be 
used in religious education?” 

“Religious education is the most discouraging depart- 
ment of the church’s work,” states a writer in The Lay- 
man’s Magazine of the Episcopal Church. “Only a small 
minority of the nation’s children attend church school, 
usually under parental compulsion, where they yawn 
through a half hour of unskillful instruction, fidgeting 
through the lesson and counting the minutes until they 
are released from the unnatural restraint.” 

Putting the fascination of the 
moving picture to work in the 
church’s educational program 
has become the objective of the 
Rev. James K. Friedrich, Epis- 
copal clergyman. He organized 
Cathedral Films, Inc., and man- 
aged to produce “The Great 
Commandment,” which was 
purchased by a large film com- 
pany. Now, under the name of 
Cathedral Teaching Films, Mr. 
Friedrich plans to produce six 
films for the school year of 1941, providing one new film 
a month. They are church school teaching films of 
eleven minutes’ viewing time, with sound. 

“The church must awaken to the fact that unless it 
uses such effective instruments as the radio and the 
moving picture to tell its message, it is playing a losing 
game,” says the Rev. Mr. Friedrich. “To leave an instru- 
ment such as the motion picture machine in the hands 
of people ignorant of its social significance is serious.’ 


National Christian Mission 

A new effort to stir up the religious life of the nation 
will be made during the next six months under the 
name, “National Christian Mission.” It is arranged by 
the department of evangelism of the Federal Council. 

“Christianity Has the Answer,” is the theme of the 
mission, which will operate in twenty-two cities widely 
scattered over the country. An endeavor will be made 
to take the Christian’ message to the persons of these 
communities who are outside the churches. 

Notable speakers will present the message of the mis- 
sion. Among those from other countries are E. Stanley 
Jones, Adolph Keller, Muriel Lester, J. L. Hromadka, 
Richard Roberts, and Frederick Norwood. 

In most centers the mission will be conducted a week. 
Beginning in Kansas City on September 29, it will be 
continued in Denver, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, 
Houston, Little Rock, Indianapolis, Chicago, Springfield, 
Ill., Baltimore, Hartford, Conn., Syracuse, Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Washington, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, Oakland, and Los Angeles. 


Defend America 
If opinions being published in the papers of various 
American churches are typical of current thinking in 


By G. ELSoN RUFF 


the churches, Christianity is proving itself a strong 
anchor in holding our land from being swept by a storm 
of war hysteria. 

Warning against considering the war as a holy cru- 
sade, in which we must stand with God and His angels 
in the defense of Christianity and civilization, is given 
by M. Elmore Turner in The Christian Evangelist. Mr. 
Turner thinks we must see the war very definitely as 
“an economic struggle, as a materialistic contest for ex- 
istence and position beneath the sun,” without supposing 
that any nation is called upon to send its fighting forces 
in their spitfires and armored tanks to “defend the ~ 
Christian religion.” 

Another attack on “panic propaganda” appears in the 
Christian Advocate, Methodist journal, in the statement 
that there is already among Americans more frantic ex- 
citement about the prospect of invasion than there is 
among the British who face an enemy at close range. 

Pointing out the staggering difficulties facing any 
power that attempts to invade this country, the writer 
asks, “what ulterior purpose may be in the minds of 
those who throw the people into jitters about the danger 
of invasion in the immediate future?” 

“Whatever may be the termination of the present con- 
flict, we should think and plan in terms of peace. War 
is insanity... . It is not Nazi tanks but Nazi thoughts 
which can be transported over 3,000 miles of water. . . 
As we make our own country a land of opportunity, 
of racial harmony, of justice, a land where contentment 
abides and brotherhood prevails, we become immune 
against destructive radicalism.” 


Catholic Converts 

Figures for last year showed that the Roman Catholic 
Church membership in the United States decreased 
somewhat, although the explanation was made that re- 
vision of the rolls in one large diocese more than ac- 
counted for the fact. 

The Catholic Church, however, has no intention of 
going backward, if an aggressive mission policy can pre- 
vent it. With the population growth slowing down, and 
immigration from Catholic countries practically over, 
the Catholics are turning with new energy to win the 
old American stock which has always been Protestant. 

Stanley High states in the September issue of Current 
History and Forum that Catholicism in the United States 
made 73,677 converts in 1939, and that the number of 
converts has increased every year since 1930. 

One missionary campaign is being carried on by use 
of a trailer touring the southern mountains, where some 
whose families have been Methodist or Baptist for gener- 
ations are now being instructed in preparation for bap- 
tism by the priest. “Fifty years from now these hills 
may be largely peopled by Catholics,” predicts the Rev. 
James Cunningham, head of the mission. 

It is surprising to learn of the success of Catholic 
mission work among the negroes. In Louisiana there are 
now 75,000 Negro Catholics. At Bay, St. Louis, Missis- 
sippi, the Catholics have a seminary for training Negro 
missionaries. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


The American Bible Society is out for $150,000, to 
provide the Bible for countries and groups usually 
supplied from foreign sources—British, Scotch, Dutch, 
French and other European Bible Societies. These are 
now estopped by the war, though heretofore they fur- 
nished three-fourths of the world’s missionary supply 
of the Scriptures. We are being asked to take their 
place in this service in order to supply the regular 
needs of the missions in Asia, Africa, the Near East and 
Latin America, and besides, the emergency needs of 
refugees, prisoners of war, soldiers and the wounded in 
hospitals. This is an emergency call we need not fear 
or suspect. 


In counting the costs of war, the books cannot be 
balanced until the peacetime accounts have a chance 
to be cast up. The following analysis from “Rural Roads 
to Security” (Bruce Publishing Co., 1940) offers a 
sobering contribution to such a balance sheet: ‘Since 
1921 there have been 60,000 fewer babies born every 
year. (This is supposed to be the U. S. A.; European 
nations have been harder hit.) The business of pro- 
ducing baby shoes is on the downward trend. The buy- 
ing group in our nation dwindles. The demand for our 
industrial and agricultural products shrinks. There 
comes a smaller demand for housing, clothing, and even 
for what are called the luxuries of life. The attendance 
at football games will drop. Old folks do not go to these 
pageants of youth. Perhaps the best business to enter 
will be the production of false teeth.” 


Word has come from Berlin (August 13) that members 
of Hitler’s Elite Guard, should they be killed in battle 
or any performance of their service, will have the dis- 
tinguished honor of being buried under the old German 
runic symbol for death—a tree with its branches turned 
down—instead of having their graves marked with a 
cross, as in the case of ordinary soldiers. This, no doubt, 
will be the final, convincing proof that they have “died 
in the faith of Hitler.” 


Apropos of the growing rumors of the long range 
bombing of London with improved “Big Berthas,” a 
sketch in the June issue of Hibernia, a popular magazine 
in Eire (unless you like Ireland better), presents an 
intriguing note of mystery concerning the original steel 
ladies. Says the writer, Thomas Maguire: “No Allied 
soldier ever laid eyes on the big German guns. During 
the big retreat the Germans got them back to the Krupp 
works, where they were melted down hastily. Before 
the treaty was signed a special law was passed making 
it treason for any person to disclose any data concern- 
ing them. Still, through espionage, some information 
about them was afterwards obtained from non-German 
sources. But one important secret was never obtained, 
and that was the type of powder used in Big Bertha 
shells. It developed greater explosive power than any 
other powder, but it still remains a strict secret.” And 
now these metal Valkyries are said to be coming back 
to do their stuff, clothed in even deeper secrecy and 


greater blasting might! Perhaps. But the whispers of 
hidden threats and secret instruments of devastation 
have been overworked so far. 


Lithuania Is being made to learn its Soviet lessons 
quickly, particularly in religious matters. Word comes 
from Sweden (August 13) that the Kaunas government 
has abolished the legality of religious marriages. Any 
Lithuanians seeking the blessing of the priest before 
registering at the town hall, will be arrested and fined 
5,000 litas ($850 normally; much less in their depreci- 
ated currency), for this affront to Soviet law. However, 
a church marriage after the civil ceremony is not for- 
bidden, but it is not encouraged. Divorce, heretofore 
difficult, is now to be easily obtained; but the early 
divorce excesses practiced by the Soviet in Russia are 
to be avoided by a rapid rise in prices for divorce with 
each succeeding application, rising from 100-500 litas 
for the first to 1,000-5,000 litas for the third. After that 
the sky is the limit. At least that is one thing Soviet 
Russia learned from the disgraceful and demoralizing 
divorce practices she first instituted. 


Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippines, is sen- 
sitive about the implications of dictatorship in his recent 
utterances and acts. When he signed the bill (August 
21), which gave him personally powers to suppress 
espionage; prohibit strikes and lockouts; require cit- 
izens to follow farming or other productive pursuits 
according to his bidding; control wages, profits, hours 
of labor, transportation, rents and prices of necessities, 
he denied impatiently that there was anything in all this 
approaching dictatorship, since these powers were only 
to be used in “emergencies.” But we have heard that 
word before—and how! That’s the way Stalin, Mussolini 
and Hitler got their start, and we have heard the same 
word used too often nearer home. 


News Scraps of August 24 inform us that—Vichy- 
directed France has begun to revise her school text- 
books for the expression of her half-hearted totali- 
tarianism. . . . In the same France lines for bread and 
all manner of commodities are daily formed outside all 
shops and department stores. Mothers are given first 
place in the lines. . . . In occupied France the conquerors 
are being increasingly bothered by the repeated sabotage 
of railway tracks and ties, signal and telephone lines, 
particularly on the roads leading to Germany. They are 
especially indignant over the looting of the trains loaded 
with food for Germany. ... Norway’s school children are 
just now busy planting their annual quota of 3,000,000 
trees, as their part in the nation’s forest conservation 
plan which was begun in 1857. . . . The Italian people 
have yet to learn a single thing about Mussolini’s bull- 
dozing of little Greece. That’s how totalitarian cen- 
sorship works. . . . The National Lutheran Council is 
arranging for agencies in twenty-four cities throughout 
our land to provide for the “welfare and placement” of 
Lutheran refugees from Europe. 


Christ, Christians and Jews 


By Henry Ernsprucu, D.D., Baltimore, Maryland 


Att too long have Christians acted the proverbial 
ostrich, while the Jewish population in America has 
grown by leaps and bounds from three thousand in the 
year 1818 to the present figure of almost five million. 

The reason for deliberately leaving out the Jew from 
the missionary program of many denominations is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the Jew is no easy picking. 
Churches accustomed to measure success by the “Book 
of Numbers” can see little in the Jew, who refuses to 
yield in the same ratio as does the African bushman. 

Advocates for missions to Jews have too often been 
content to employ the traditional argument (good 
though it be) that the Gospel should be given to the 
Jew from a sense of gratitude, because from them came 
Christ, the Scriptures, the apostles and the missionary 
zeal of the early Church, an unconvincing plea. 

A new approach is needed to awaken a sense of re- 
sponsibility for Jewish evangelization. Christians should 
be challenged to show just cause why sixteen to eighteen 
million people in the world—in this instance Jews— 
should not have the Gospel preached to them. Is the 
missionary enterprise of the Church in this twentieth 
century to be characterized by a policy of exclusivism? 
What moral right has any follower of Christ to draw a 
line of demarcation against any race or group of people? 
The deliberate exclusion of the Jew from the mission- 
ary program of the Church is in direct conflict with 
the command of Him Who said, “Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all nations.” 


God’s Love Violated 
But more than this: the exclusion of the Jew is the 
most flagrant violation of the love of Christ, Whose great 
heart embraced not only the despised Samaritan but 
people of the farthermost reaches of the earth and—let 
it not be forgotten—Jesus was a Jew. 
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Missionary Einspruch at the 
keyboard and oiling the mono- 
type machine on which he set 
up his translation of the New 
Testament in Yiddish. 


Sometimes we hear it said that Judaism is an ade- 
quate religion. If it is, then why not scrap Christianity? 
Why not become Jews, and thereby bring to an end the 
age-old struggle between church and synagogue? 

But is Judaism an adequate religion? Was Jesus 
merely indulging in Oriental exaggeration when He 
charged Pharisaism, a form of Judaism far superior to 
that of the present day, with being inadequate? “Unless 
your righteousness,” said He, “shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 5: 20). 

The issue is clear-cut. Christians who obey their 
Master have no option and no alternative but to offer 
the Gospel to the Jew. If it ought not be offered to the 
Jewish people, there is no reason to offer it to anyone. 

Jews are admittedly no tame or torpid folk. In the 
realm of economics, science, philosophy and art they are 
no mere flotsam. An Einstein, a Bergson, a Freud, and 
the brooding spirit of a Karl Marx, are not only color- 
ing, but shaping and vitally affecting, the Christian 
scene, 

How shall the Gospel of Christ be preached to the 
Jew? Here in America at least, we cannot employ 
agencies similiar to those in foreign fields. It would be 
absurd to build large educational institutions or medical 
centers, both of which would be not only expensive but 
unnecessary. And it is idle to expect that specific Jewish 
mission centers alone can ever overtake the task. No 
church with Jews in its midst should withhold its min- 
istrations from them unless it is willing to be condemned 
for acting the part of the priest and the Levite passing 
by the wounded Jew on the Jericho road. 


Wise Adaptation 

Since church members are not angels, the presence 
of Jews in a Christian community does not always 
engender the best of feelings. Undoubtedly for many 
years to come the specific Jewish Mission center will be 
an absolute necessity. 

One method which has been found very helpful is to 
reach Jewish masses by means of open-air preaching. 
This involves tact, intelligence and some degree of cour- 
age. An effective medium for the Gospel is that of the 
printed page; not the promiscuous tract, but books and 
treatises dealing with Christianity in a positive, wise 
manner, and withal showing sympathy for the Jewish 
people in their tragic plight. 
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But the most potent and effective means of winning 
the Jew to Christ is through consistent Christian living 
on the part of those who are called by the name of 
Christ. This is not just pious talk. In a study of several 
hundred cases of Christian Jews, between sixty-five 


7 


and seventy per cent stated that they owed their first 
Christward impulse to some act of disinterested kindness 
on the part of a Christian. Herein lies the answer which 
supersedes all other—and it is one which is within the 
power of every Christian to render. 


Loyalty to Christ 


By NANNIE SIGMON, Claremont, North Carolina 


To Jesus CHRIST we owe our highest allegiance. To 
Him belongs all glory and power and honor. He is the 
King of kings, the Prince of Peace, the Wonderful Coun- 
sellor, the Saviour of the world. To Him we owe our 
love, our reverence, our loyalty. 

But alas, we so often forget God’s great gift of love 
to mankind. We forget the gift of redemption secured 
for us by Christ upon the Cross! We wilfully disobey 
God’s statutes and commandments. Can we do these 
things, and at the same time remain loyal to God? The 
answer is a sad, yet emphatic “No.” God’s description 
of the people of Israel, found in Jeremiah 2: 13, may 
well be applied to the people throughout the world to- 
day. He said, “For my people have committed two 
evils: they have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns 
that can hold no water.” 

Christ is the source of life—eternal life. From Him 
flow all the spiritual blessings which are ours to enjoy. 
From Him we receive refreshment for our parched and 
weary souls—souls that without Him would become so 
parched with sin that life would hold but little joy for 
us. But if we abide in God’s love, life has a great mean- 
ing for us. It has a meaning that will endure throughout 
Eternity. But if we forsake Him, we are being disloyal 
to Him. Also, we “hew us out cisterns, broken cisterns 
that can hold no water,” we are at the same time being 
disloyal to Him. 


Broken Cisterns 


What does God mean when He says that His children 
have hewn them out cisterns that can hold no water? 
He means that they have indulged in evil and worldly 
practices—practices that are contrary to God’s will. 

Some people turn aside from God and worship idols. 
They worship these strange gods in vain, for they are 
powerless to afford man an eternal life of joy and hap- 
piness. By forsaking God, and putting his faith in these 
strange and powerless gods, man is “forsaking the foun- 
tain of living waters, and is hewing him out cisterns, 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.” By worshiping 
these strange gods, man is being disloyal to God. 

Another disloyal act against God is seeking worldly 
wealth instead of heavenly treasure. Today, as through- 
out past ages, rulers have forced their subjects to give 
their service in wars—wars fought as a consequence of 
man’s greed and desire for conquest. Oh, that the rulers 
and people throughout the world were as eager to devote 
their time and means to the expansion of Christianity 
throughout the world! Would that the money spent in 
manufacturing armaments and ammunition were spent 
in helping the poor and the needy, and missionaries in 
carrying the gospel of Jesus Christ to the unconverted 


people of the world! The gospel of Christ is a gospel 
of love, a gospel that proclaims peace. 


War Disobeys God 


By engaging in wars for conquest we are practicing 
disloyalty to God, and are disobeying His great com- 
mandment, “Love one another.” By spending our time, 
efforts, and wealth in the pursuit of worldly gain instead 
of for the expansion of God’s kingdom, we are “hewing 
us out cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water.” 
We are gaining for ourselves power and fame that have 
no permanent endurance, whereas God’s kingdom en- 
dures to eternity. 

Other evil practices in which disloyalty to God asserts 
itself are cursing, disobedience to parents, murder, 
adultery, theft, and greed for worldly wealth and fame. 
Let us strive to become more loyal to God. 

We know that eternal life with God is derived through 
faith in Jesus Christ. Life upon earth is a mere begin- 
ning, a mere preparation for the greater and fuller life 
that is to come. We are faced with suffering, disap- 
pointment, hardship, and even death, while we live upon 
this earth. But they are placed upon us that we might 
be strengthened, perfected, and drawn nearer to Christ. 
We should bear them patiently, and become even more 
loyal and truer to Christ. What of the hardships that 
may afflict us in-this present world? Life upon earth is 
brief; and if we bear our trials patiently, and live in 
complete submission to God’s will, we prepare ourselves 
for a fuller and more blissful life in His heavenly 
kingdom. 

The Way of Wickedness 


But what of those who are disloyal, who have forsaken 
God and hewn them out broken cisterns that can hold 
no water? They are preparing themselves for eternal 
life also, but for a life of eternal darkness—a life that 
shall be lived in separation from God. This life shall 
not be a life of joy and bliss, but one of torment. 

God is the only true God. Beside Him there is none 
other. He says, “I am the Lord, thy God. Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” When men deny God’s 
entrance into their hearts and lives, they are preparing 
their souls for eternal damnation. For them the Foun- 
tain of Life ceases to flow. 

Real happiness comes only to the true Christian’s 
heart. No one is truly happy until he has let Jesus come 
into his heart. When one abides in God’s love, loves 
God above all things, loves his neighbor as himself, and 
can look forward to a life of eternal joy and bliss with 
God, then he is truly happy. So let us remain ever loyal 
and true to Christ, and work for the expansion of His 
kingdom throughout the world. 


—— 


Tue Christian Church is every day becoming more 
alert to its obligation to provide Christian education for 
young people and for adults. But in the pursuit of this 
trend it will be a desperate mistake if the church re- 
laxes by one jot or tittle its determined interest in the 
welfare and training of childhood. Starting with the 
Reformation, the emphasis in Christian education has 
been upon children. This emphasis, though it may be 
enlarged, is still valid. The most important human 
factor in the long-range progress of the church is the 
attention paid to the church’s children. A newer psy- 
chology has come to the support of an older intuition 
to insist that what is felt, learned, and done in the early 
years of life determine what the individual feels and 
does in later years. 

The regimented civilizations of Europe, realizing the 
importance of childhood, are reaching down into the 
hearts and souls of their little ones in order to guarantee 
a future in kind. If this policy, detestable though it 
seems to us, is a good one for European dictatorships, 
it is many times more essential for the Christian religion. 
For in Christianity we seek to establish in men’s hearts 
a Kingdom which is not of this world, and which, there- 
fore, demands loyalties and sacrifices which are not con- 
genial to this world. This means that God’s Holy Spirit 
must be invited to bring the Gospel of Jesus into human 
lives at the earliest possible moment. 


Jesus Taught the Lesson 

Who, then, have a stake in the effective Christian 
training of children? 

First of all, God. According to the Lutheran under- 
standing of the Gospel, God Himself, through Christian 
baptism, receives each child who is born to Himself. 
God makes the child a baptized member of His church. 
God therefore must want to see that child nurtured in 
Christian faith and life. If we neglect to give the child 
the best religious care we can, we are deliberately hold- 
ing back from what God wants us to do. 

It is no accident that Jesus gathered the children 
about Him and blessed them. He saw in them important 
subjects of the Kingdom of His Father. Jesus would 
claim that a world in which men and women did the 
will of God, and young people walked in God’s paths, 
and yet in which little children were self-willed, poorly 
trained, and godless, would be entirely unacceptable to 
the God Who created it. Every impulse to serve God, 
to follow Jesus, and to conserve the Christian Church 
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commands us to give children the best possible guidance 
in Christian faith and life. 

The child himself has a stake in his training. When 
religion tries to help a man who is drunken, sick, jobless, 
and dissolute, it makes no apologies for seeking to make 
of him the best specimen of manhood it can. Yet, in- 
consistently, we do sometimes disregard the need of 
accepting a child just where he is—at the age of five, 
or eight, or ten—and trying to make of him the finest 
little Christian that we can. The personality of a child, 
though different from the personality of an adult, is 
none the less real. Jesus was quick to recognize the 
worth of the child in his own right. When Jesus said, 
“Of such is the Kingdom of God,” he not only gave a 
divine description of the Kingdom, but also set a divine 
appraisal on the personality of childhood. 


A Partnership Enterprise 

Children have many needs characteristic of their age. 
They must learn how to live happy and useful lives 
within their own sphere of existence. They cannot do 
this untrained and untaught. Every assistance that sym- 
pathetic, intelligent Christian parents give them con- 
tributes to their need. But such guidance not only stops 
short of childhood’s total need: in all too many cases 
parents are not sufficiently sympathetic or intelligent or 
Christian to do what should be done. Children must be 
helped in the church schools. 

The fathers and mothers have a stake in the Christian 
education of children. Perhaps we have not sufficiently 
considered this claim. “(Come over into the home and 
help us,” cry the parents from their Macedonia: and 
the church must answer the appeal. 

It is no longer possible for parents of children to fulfill 
their obligation alone. Time was when life was simpler, 
when generation after generation of children grew up 
under a set of more or less fixed conditions. That day 
is gone forever. Nowadays parents in the home find that 
they must share the prerogatives of the home not only, 
as formerly, with the school and the church, but with 
the streets, with glittering advertisements, with motion 
pictures and motion-picture magazines, with cheap lit- 
erature, with a social mixture of companionship, with 
newer, and perhaps false, ideals of freedom. 

In this situation parents must rely on the church 
school to give their children a sense of obedience and 
responsibility to God and men. The parents are warning 
us that the religious training of childhood can no longer 
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be taken—if it ever could be—as a routine, conventional 
matter. In the last analysis it may prove true that only 
with the help religion can give will the home stand 
against the many forces working against it. 

Last of all, the world at large has a stake in the Chris- 
tian training of children. For the modern world, which 
contrives so many puzzles even for us adults, may be 
pictured as a monster waiting to devour childhood in its 
bloody maw. How shall little ones be prepared to face 
this monster? Shall they walk witlessly into its gaping 
jaws, there to be devoured? This can happen! But we 
can, instead, equip our children to attack the monster, 
bring it into captivity, and force it to serve high ends. 
This is the way of Christian education. It gives promise 
that children will not be overcome by the world, but 
will themselves in the next generation overcome the 
world, and domesticate it into serving, rather than 
destroying, its offspring. 

Every day’s news forces upon us the conviction that 
our generation is coming nearer and nearer to the de- 
cisive battle between Christian ideals and the forces 
destroying civilization. The world is calling upon the 
church to equip today’s children to fight on the right 
side of this battle. We can truthfully say that the 
world’s stake in the Christian training of children is 
so great that the continuance of civilization may depend 
upon what we do. 

God, the child, the home, the world: each calls to the 
church to provide religious nurture for childhood. As 
we guide children into the paths of Jesus, we are doing 
the will of God, bringing the fullness of life to children, 
reinforcing parenthood, and saving the world. There are 
no imperatives beyond these. 


Today’s Need—Young Men 


THE church today—our Christian religion—needs 
more young men like Timothy. Those young men of 
apostolic days had crucial times to face and they met 
them heroically. Their names have been written in- 
delibly upon the immortal pages of church history. 

Yes—the church today needs more young men of 
Timothy’s caliber. We need young men—Christian 
young men—who can face crucial times—for crucial 
times are coming! 

The youth of apostolic times did not find life working 
out just as they had it planned. I doubt if many of them 
knew it would be required of them that they die as 
martyrs—and in the years to come far more is going 
to be required of our youth than most of them suppose. 
Some of us believe they will meet the challenge and 
that they too will conquer. 

Some of you perhaps wish it would come about more 
often as youth have wanted it to be. There are few of 
you men but wish that more of your dreams of years 
gone by could have come true. The youth of twenty 
years ago dreamed of a world free for democracy, but 
those dreams are about to be just dreams. 

Jesus Himself tells us about a young man who had 
life figured out pretty well. I cannot tell you his name. 
Jesus called him “The Rich Young Ruler.” 

He was a young man who could still dream dreams. 
He still had his enthusiasm. He still had some high 


Wake Up, America! 


By Wilbur Seybrecht, Ashland, Pa. 


’Most every day in the papers I read 

Of all the guns and things we neea 

To make our country strong, that she 
Need fear no foe on land or sea. 

’Most everywhere there spreads alarm 
That we are doomed unless we arm, 

And so we build our tanks and planes; 
We spend our wealth, we rack our brains 
That we invincible might be 

On land, in air, and on the sea. 


Wake up, America! please take heed; 
Arms are not our greatest need. 

But come today, my friend, with me 

To the House of Prayer and we shall see 
The reason for this great alarm— 

Why people shout that we shall arm; 
Why hearts of men are cramped with fear 
That maybe it “can” happen here. 


We enter now the House of Prayer. 

O God! the few souls that are there— 
Row on row of empty pews. 

Sit down, my friend, and let us muse. 
Outside the highway’s choked with cars— 
How crowded all the shows and bars! 
And no one seems to know or care 

How empty is the House of Prayer. 


Wake up, America! please take heed: 
Arms are not our greatest need. 

Is this the land that in God trusts, 
When on His house the doorknob rusts? 


Exalted shall the nation be, 

O God, that puts her trust in Thee. 
* * * 

Forgive, O Lord, we pray, our sin; 

Thy house again we enter in, 

For Thou art He Who set men free. 

Our hearts again we turn to Thee; 

Nor shall they fail because of fear 

Knowing that our God is near. 

Exalted shall our nation be. 

We'll have no foes across the sea. 


hopes of being some good to his fellowmen. But he had 
it all figured out wrong. His plan was pretty good, but 
it just didn’t fit in with Jesus’ plan. He may have be- 
come a second Timothy, but he just couldn’t meet the 
requirements. So today we don’t even know his name. 
If that apostolic youth we know of as the Rich Young 
Ruler had sold his goods and given them to the poor and 
followed Jesus, I venture to say his name would be 
known in every land where the gospel is preached. 
Youth is a precious period of life. So precious is it 
that youth never knows its value until it has passed. 
It takes an old man to look back at youth and see its 
beauty and its possibilities. Most of us realize those 
things when it is too late—and even God will not turn 
back the pages of time.—R. B. Fisher, Asheboro, N.C. 
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My “Jewish Mission” Experiment 
Pastor Robert T. Wolf, Philadelphia, Describes An Effort to Preach the Gospel of Christ to 
Jews Resident in His Parish 


For the Sunday evenings of the 1940 Lenten Season 
I announced a series of sermons on the general theme: 
“Christ In Us.” The series included, “Christ in Youth,” 
“Christ in the Family,” “Christ in the Aged,” “Christ 
in the Community,” “Christ in the Jew,” and “You and 
I in Christ.” 

Two reasons prompted the series; namely, to en- 
courage attendance at the evening service in a church 
accustomed to the morning service only, and to engage 
the participation of several groups designated in the 
series. Appropriate covers for the mimeographed 
weekly Messenger were designed, guest choirs, soloists, 
and one young man to speak were engaged, and every 
detail planned in order to insure successful meetings. 
There was only one real problem involved in the series 
—‘How to get the Jews into a Christian Church on the 
night of March 10, and how to 
preach to them if they came.” 
Moses’ problem was to get Israel 
across the Red Sea, mine was to get 
them across the threshold of the 
church—and I didn’t have the 
mighty rod of Moses. 

There is a large sign in Yiddish 
on a neighboring Methodist Church, 
and I wrote the pastor for informa- 
tion on how to proceed, mentioning 
the fact that rumors indicated large 
attendances of Jews at this church. 
A postal card reply was received 
forthwith, but with no encourage- 
ment. In fact, the card read: “No 
Jews attend our church.” Not satis- 
fied with the preacher’s negative re- 
ply, I trudged through a snowstorm 
to the Methodist Church for a personal interview with 
the pastor. A semi-revival service was on, so were my 
galoshes and heavy overcoat. In embarrassment I sat 
down, fully equipped for a quick get-away at the first 
opportunity. Before that time came I was spotted and 
invited to give testimony of my salvation. I obeyed with 
a Lutheran interpretation, with galoshes and overcoat 
on, and ended with an invitation to the audience to come 
to our Jewish service. Thereupon I sat down next to the 
pastor of the church, and on questioning him further 
on the Yiddish memorandum outside his church and 
the new membership inside, he replied, “My dear fellow, 
I’ve been here for twenty years and to my knowledge 
not one Jew in that time has entered this church.” 

“But how do you account for that sign in Yiddish 
outside?” I replied. 

“Oh,” said he, “some converted Jew connected with 
the Board of American Missions to the Jews, by the name 
of Bergen, asked us to permit it to be put there; but it 
hasn’t produced any results.” 


Mr. Bergen’s Recipe 
My next move was to interview the Christian Jew 
by the name of Bergen. I found him to be a most 


SPEAKING TO THE JEW IN 
HIS OWN LANGUAGE 


“Gather me the people together, and I 
will make them hear my voice.” 
—Deut. 4: 10. 

Hear a Christian Jew 
Rey. Henry Einspruch, D.D., 
of Baltimore, Md. 
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affable fellow, a good listener and a ready helper. On 
hearing my adventures and adversities, Mr. Bergen 
asserted in positive English: “In order to get the Jews 
to attend your service you will have to talk to them 
in their own language.” From that point on Mr. Bergen 
took over. He composed the announcement and invi- 
tation on this page, which he wrote in both English and 
Yiddish. Then he led me to the printer’s, where 1,000 
hand-posters were ordered. These were later dis- 
tributed from door to door in our parish, in which live 
more than 2000 Jewish families. In addition to the 
hand-bills a large 4 x 12-foot canvass sign announcing 
the service and speaker: was stretched across the side 
of the building. Personal invitations were also given. 

The hour for the service had almost arrived. Two 
minutes before eight o’clock only two Jews had entered 
the church, one was the guest 
speaker, Henry Einspruch, D.D., the 
other my helpful friend, Mr. Bergen. 
By eight o’clock twenty Jews were 
inside, and by the time for the 
preaching there were thirty-two, to- 
gether with more than one hundred 
of our own people. To write here 
the contents of Pastor Einspruch’s 
sermon is not within my province, 
but what he said was a powerful 
testimony to Jesus Christ as the one 
and only Redeemer for Gentile and 
Jew alike. 


Sunday Evening, March 10, at 8 o’clock 


Then What Happened 

The after-impressions deserve no- 
tation. One of the Jews remarked: 
“This is the first time I’ve ever been 
in a Christian Church, but it will not be the last.” (He 
hasn’t been back—yet). Another volunteered to fashion 
a cross in brass and present it to the church. (He hasn’t 
done it—yet.) A third, who failed to place anything in 
the offering plate at the proper time (Jews do not re- 
ceive offerings in their synagogues in the manner of 
Christians), offered a contribution to the usher. (And 
we have it—yet.) A few days after the service I asked 
a Jew who is in the grocery business opposite the 
church and who was present at the service, what his 
people’s reactions were from attending the service in our 
church. He replied, “Every person has only the most 
favorable comment to make.” 

While another attending Jew was cutting my hair I 
was asked by him when another service for Jews would 
be held in our church. I replied by asking him if he 
would attend such a service if I preached. He said, 
“Yes,” But before venturing alone Doctor Einspruch 
consented to return this fall. The outcome of this second 
service, according to my church council, will largely 
determine our future policy with respect to Jewish mis- 
sioning. Personally I am counting on a monthly service 
for Jews, and will either engage other Christian Jews 
(Continued on page 29) 


—— 
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Those Three Phils 


By George L. Rinkliff 


Tuey called them Old Phil, Young Phil, and Little 
Phil—three in a row, father, son and grandson. The 
family was a solid one—first to settle in the community, 
and they still owned most of the best land there. Also, 
they were eminently respectable people, and they lived 
steady, normal lives. 

Up and down the valley life was somewhat anchored 
to the example of this dynasty. Affairs usually went 
the way Old Phil thought they should go. Old Phil 
never dabbled in politics, but enough people voted his 
way to pile up majorities at elections. His opinions 
carried weight, because they had carried him through 
the years and kept him prosperous and comfortable. 

“When my great-grandfather bought here, he built 
a log church,” Old Phil sometimes related. “He saw 
to it that there was a preacher to get around regularly. 
You know that paid. We’ve always kept it up. Only, 
in my time, we’ve had the preacher living right here.” 

They said Old Phil was shrewd, but kind-hearted. 
He had local pride, too. The church was a credit to the 
community. You could see it miles away—a white spire 
higher than the big trees,—and it never had a sugges- 
tion of shabbiness. The parsonage was modern and 
comfortable. And Old Phil got along well with the pas- 
tors. He got along with them as he got along with all 
the neighbors—by passing over, whenever possible, 
points of difference. “Pshaw,” Old Phil would drawl, 
with a tolerant chuckle in his voice, “what’s the use of 
talking about what makes us feel like strangers?” This 
barricade of good nature was long impregnable. 

Old Phil was wholesomely pleased with Young Phil 
and his wife, and proudly fond of Little Phil. “There’s 
a boy,” he would say. “And I’m going to fix it so he 
can start out and make his mark. ... It’s every man’s 
duty to do well by his own.” Saying that last took any 
sting of boasting out of the statement. None could say 
that Old Phil was ever negligent about his affairs. 

“I’m going to let the boy decide for himself,” Old Phil 
would explain. “Whatever he decides, let him do it.” 
Sometimes he would add, “When I look back, I think 
the biggest men I ever knew were ministers. But that’s 
for the boy to say.” 

* 


* a ok 


For years the boy said nothing conclusive on that 
point. By turns, he had enthusiasm for being a loco- 
motive engineer, a sea captain, and a transcontinental 
air pilot. Old Phil would smile. “I used to want to be 
a second Daniel Boone. Once Young Phil took to kick- 
ing about having his hair cut: he wanted to be a second 
Buffalo Bill. Boys like to imagine.” 


Regularly, the whole dynasty attended church on . 


Sunday mornings. Old Phil always kept Little Phil by 
him at church. The envelope Old Phil brought he would 
give to Little Phil and let him put it in the offering. 
Once, when Little Phil was eight, he sat fingering Old 
Phil’s envelope, and looked up at his grandfather. 

“All the money’s on one side, Granddad,” Old Phil 
smiled and patted the child’s arm. Why? Huh?” 

Afterward Old Phil talked. “You always want to re- 
member, Sonny, take care of what is yours. Take good 
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care of it. We’ve always taken care of our church, and 
our neighborhood’s a lot better for the church.” 

Then Old Phil added, “Your dad had a good chance, 
a while back, to buy a good farm cheap. But it was fifty 
miles away. I said, ‘Don’t do it. It can’t be a bargain— 
for you. If you don’t keep what you have where you 
can watch it, you’ll never get the good of it.’” 

“Mother and dad put money in both ends of their 
envelopes,” the boy said. “That makes them flop down 
nicer in the offering plate. Yours always goes in—ker- 
chunk. Then the empty end sticks up.” 

“T’d never argue against either way,” Old Phil replied. 
“T just do my way, and never let the other fellow argue 
with me.” 

* * %* * 

Little Phil grew tall, and Old Phil grew a little bent. 
Little Phil was sixteen and going to high school. 

“Time to think ahead,” Old Phil insisted one day. 
“Remember, you can be a top-notcher. Pick out what 
you want, and go at it. I’ve fixed everything so you 
can sail right on through.” 

The boy was hesitant, embarrassed. “I guess I never 
thanked you enough—never thought how good you were 
to me; until I got to seeing how some of the other fel- 
lows are cramped. I want you to know I thank you a 
whole lot, Granddad.” 

“Any ideas, Sonny?” 

“Well, if I’m to be a top-notcher, maybe I should go 
to a school where I can get in line for a commission. . . 
A commission, you know, Granddad—officers in the 
army or navy. ... If there’s war.” 

“War? ... Did you say war? ... Who's talking 
this foolishness? No! ...I say, no! ... Not a cent of 
my money! Not for that! ... Why, what do we want 
with war?” Old Phil’s barricade of good nature had a 
breach in it at last. “All we want is to be let alone!” 

“Yes, but Granddad—.” 

“We've always tried around here to treat everybody 
right. Kept up our church—tried to live like Christian 
people. If everybody did as we aimed to do, who'd 
start a war?” 

“Yes, I wonder, too, Granddad. . . . But you don’t 
blame me, do you, for planning to be a top-notcher—if 
there’s war?” 

“Why can’t they behave themselves? Here we've 
worked for generations building up a community like 
this. We put our best into it. Now it looks to me 
like some outsiders would like to take what we've 
got. It’s all crazy. If they want to have what we’ve 
got—and to live like we live—why can’t they do it for 
themselves—all over the world? Why do they have to 
scheme to take what we have from us?” 

Old Phil’s native shrewdness was not deserting him 
even in the overwhelming of his good nature. “My 
great-granddad was a plain old backwoods farmer, but 
he was smarter than a lot of them, at that. He saw if 
you wanted a decent community you had to have a 
church and keep it going. Keep it going right, too! ... 
That’s what they all need—just that—and why in all 
common sense don’t they want them—churches?” 

“Yes. ...I1 thought. ... Mother always said... ” 

Old Phil’s voice was faint—a little exhausted. “What?” 

“Well, she never said it to reflect on you, of course. 
But that one end of the envelope—the same as the end 
of yours that never flopped down in the offering plate— 
it was for getting them to want just that.” 
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Among Ourselves 


A Program of 
National Defense 


A TEACHER at one of our state universities said the 
other day that very few wars have ever changed any- 
thing. He teaches history and ought to know. 

In our own country, the Revolution did not sever the 
ties of tradition and culture that bound the colonies to 
England. Slavery would have died a natural death 
without the Civil War. The Democracies, which Amer- 
ican blood was supposed to render safe, are less safe 
than ever before. Nothing is gained by war. Therefore 
it is sinful folly to engage in war. How, he argued, can 
it matter to the Christian citizen which side wins in the 
present struggle? 

I could go with him part way. There I had to stop. 
I might bring myself to live unobtrusively under Mr. 
Hitler, or Mr. Mussolini, or even Mr. Stalin. They have 
all done some good things for their own people, and I 
might be able to avoid coming into conflict with them, 
if they would allow me to train my children as I wished. 
But they know better than that. They know that Chris- 
tian trained youth would threaten the permanence of 
their supremacy, just as their system of education is a 
menace to the future of Christianity. 

For that reason, every Christian should be working 
on a distinctively Christian form of national defense. 

I don’t know how many battleships the nation needs. 
Anti-aircraft guns are a mystery to me. The fortifica- 
tion of the Panama Canal I leave to the experts. But 
all about me there are children who need to be turned 
into active, tolerant, clear-thinking Christians. And the 
work must be done now. For that assertion I am con- 
fident of my ability to speak with authority. 

Some weeks ago I sailed up the Delaware River after 
dark. From Wilmington to Philadelphia and Camden, 
both banks glowed with the lights of factories working 
double and triple shifts on government orders. I won- 
dered how many shifts the churches were working on 
their educational programs. The plans worked out by 
the Parish and Church School Board are definite and 
complete—I almost caught myself calling them fascinat- 
ing. Every parish should be going full speed ahead. 
We repeat ourselves: the time is now. 

Look around you. Are there any children who are 
not receiving Christian instruction? If so, what are you 
doing to send them churchward? Has your pastor all 
the help he can use in the Sunday School and the Chil- 
dren of the Church? If you think so, you had better 
ask him. He may need you. 

Perhaps you can’t design an airplane or drive a tank. 
But you should be able to say to yourself, if not to the 
public, “There goes a child who, partly through my ef- 
forts, will never tolerate injustice, or scorn his fellow- 
man, or fail in reverence to his God.” 

If each of us does this, we will not fear for the future 
of the church, whether our country is attacked by na- 
tions from without or factions from within. Our chil- 
dren will, if necessary, build a far fairer world on the 
ruins of the old. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Church Suppers-- 
Pro and Con 


Fat is here. The Parish Society is ready to go to 
work. The treasury is low,—the treasuries of active 
church societies are always low. The church needs 
money. All right, let’s get it. How? Why, a church sup- 
per, of course. 

Some pastors will shake their heads and put their 
feet down. Some will nod approval. Some will take no 
stand at all. That’s our Lutheran way of doing things. 
We have a somewhat superstitious view of the wisdom 
of watchful waiting. It gives George a chance. 

I don’t mean to be flippant. There is a Lutheran atti- 
tude toward nearly everything, even church suppers. 
This attitude can be summed up in a few brief phrases. 
Whether we say, “The Gospel goes beyond the Law,” or 
“Circumstances alter cases,” we mean that the spirit in 
which we do things is even more important than what 
we do. There can be a Christian or an unchristian 
spirit about church suppers, as well as about anything 
else. 

I know of one congregation that had never had sup- 
pers or “done anything” to raise money. It had a repu- 
tation, even among its own members, of being cold and 
unfriendly. Since they have begun to have a few sup- — 
pers, the morale has improved unbelievably. Wealthy 
members who had been half-envied and half-disliked 
by the poorer members of the congregation, have pitched 
in and worked with the rest. Waiting on tables together 
and washing dishes together has had a truly unifying 
effect. 

There are other congregations where almost the oppo- 
site is the case. People donate more to suppers than 
they give through their envelopes. They feel that when 
they have helped at a supper they have fulfilled their 
whole obligation to the church and have no further re- 
sponsibility, either in the matter of financial support or 
attendance at the services. They criticize members who 
feel that their time and talents are better occupied else- 
where. Quarrels about details of the supper arise. 
Division of labor becomes a problem. Frequently the 
pastor has to waste valuable time smoothing ruffled 
feelings. 

Of course, this need not be the case, and will not be 
the case in a positively Christian congregation. A group 
of Christian women who are interested in the spiritual 
and educational work of the church can give a supper 
now and then with more good than harm resulting. 

The things that any organization planning such an 
undertaking should consider are: (1) Is our program 
well balanced, or have we already too much of this sort 
of thing? (2) Is it worth the effort, or would the same 
amount of time and energy devoted to some other aspect 
of the church’s work bring more worth-while results? 
In answering the first question, thought must be given 
to those required for the work. The second will call for 
detective service in searching for improper substitutes 
for freewill offerings, or for mistaken church support. 

If the answers satisfy you, Bon appetit! 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife 
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A Marriage on the Rocks 


Mrs. Lathrop Gives Advice 


Wuitt Jerry was making calls this afternoon, Mrs. 
Shane stopped in to see him. She seemed so upset at 
not finding him at home that I asked her to stay and 
visit with me for a while. We sat on the shady front 
porch, drinking some root beer that son Mark and his 
friend had sold me and which I was relieved to find 
was fit to drink. 

At first we talked about the weather and the chil- 
dren, but before long she was telling me her troubles. 
She had told the story to Jerry before, but he had not 
passed on any of the details of her domestic difficulties. 

As she talked, her faded blond hair straggled about 
a face that showed the marks of petulance and grief. I 
thought with a pang what an attractive couple she and 
Bob Shane must have been twenty years ago. She was 
a pretty blond, I have been told, and he is still an 
attractive man, with curling dark red hair and twinkling 
Irish eyes. 

“You know my husband’s Catholic,” she said, “and 
I’ve been Lutheran all my life. He wouldn’t give up 
his religion, and I certainly wouldn’t give up mine. But 
we were so much in love, we thought it didn’t matter. 
People told us that Irish and Swedish wouldn’t mix. 
Both our families were furious, but we wouldn’t pay 
attention to anyone.” 

After the children came, racial and religious preju- 
dices, which neither had suspected, made their appear- 
ance. They fought over the training of the children 
and over the strength of the coffee. They bickered con- 
stantly. Now it is all over, and she is almost unbearably 
humiliated by the fact that there is another woman in 
the case. 

I sympathized. There was nothing to be gained by 
pointing out that she herself was to blame for her pres- 
ent misery. There was nothing to do but listen and 
pity, and try to shut out a feeling of disgust. 

Women are traditionally hard on other women, not 
from jealousy, as men sometimes like to pretend, but 
because they know how small a woman can be—and 
how heroic. We don’t expect as much of men, in some 
respects, as we do of other women. There is no doubt 
that this poor soul, her eyes swollen with weeping, her 
voice a defeated whisper, had fallen far, far short of 
what a woman ought to be. 

In the first place, her marriage was forbidden fruit. 
To marry her, her husband was violating the teaching 
of his church. If his church meant so little to him, she 
should have drawn him into hers. Marrying a man with 
no faith to which he can be loyal, is indeed building 
on sand. They fought about their churches later, not 
because their churches meant so much, but for some- 
thing to fight about. 

Her children have been raised in our Sunday school. 
Now they have stopped coming. They promise my hus- 
band they will come, but never appear. Their mother 
says they are too much ashamed of their father’s con- 


duct to face their friends. Her own attitude doesn’t 
help much there, I fear! 

By the time son Mark and daughter Joan returned 
from school, my caller had calmed down, for which I 
am duly thankful. Both my children are very much 
interested in all the members of the parish, and fre- 
quently ask embarrassing questions when guests have 
left. I believe in helping youngsters to learn what life 
in the adult world is like. I have no intention of wrap- 
ping them in cotton wool. Nevertheless, I can’t help 
feeling that six and nine years of age is a bit young to 
shoulder the cares and woes of an entire congregation,— 
which is just what they would do if I let them have 
their way. I have become a master hand at evading 
their inquiries without telling any direct lies. 

When she left, Mrs. Shane seemed to feel better for 
having talked to someone. I wish I could feel that 1 
had done her any real good. I may have been too tact- 
ful with her, but if I’d tried to lecture her she wouldn’t 
have listened to me. In any case, we must get hold 
of those boys and girls of hers. 

I must see what Jerry thinks can be done.—S. J. R. 


What Would You Have Done 


Poor Mr. N! I felt sorry for him, but what was [ 
to do? 

For years he had had boyphobia. Whenever he saw 
a boy his first thought was, “A boy! What will he do 
to my property?” He had fenced in his ground to pro- 
tect his house and garden. Now he spends his time 
guarding his fence. 

At last his fears have been realized. Someone has 
done real damage to his place. The bird bath has been 
splintered, the lawn chairs overturned. Some of his 
choice perennials have been trampled on. 

What can he do? He has called the police, but their 
hands are tied unless I tell a secret that was told to me. 
So far I have held my tongue. 

What would you have done? 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


THIS woman singing in the 
choir 

Has heard the call to “go up 
higher.” 

When she tries to take high 
c’s 

The candles flicker in the 
breeze. 


UGHTY NO 
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Harvest Home 


Is 1r possible that you have never been to a church 
which celebrated an annual Harvest Home Festival? 
Have you never had that genuine satisfaction that comes 
from worshiping in a church with the chancel filled with 
sheaves of grain, rows of corn stalks and golden pump- 
kins? Perhaps you are a city dweller and have always 
belonged to a congregation which was never able to 
give thanks to Almighty God in this manner for the 
bountiful and yet ever-recurring harvest. For these 
tokens of the field and the garden which you find in 
churches that keep this festival are symbols of all God’s 
good gifts to men. 

In a real sense, Harvest Home is a festival of Prot- 
estantism, though even in ancient times special services 
were held in South Germany after the ingathering of 
the grapes. It usually consisted of an appropriate ser- 
mon followed by the singing of the Te Deum. After the 
Reformation, the Service of Harvest Home grew in pop- 
ularity, and by the end of the eighteenth century, it was 
generally observed throughout Protestant parts of Ger- 
many. The time of the observance naturally varied, but 
the festivals of St. Michael (September 29), Sts. Simon 
and Jude (October 28), and St. Martin (November 10) 
were frequently chosen for this occasion. 

In the days when the Church in Prussia was still 
Lutheran in fact as well as in name, the following cus- 
tom was followed. During the organ prelude, two dea- 
cons placed upon the altar two sheaves made of various 
kinds of grain. In the year of a bountiful harvest these 
sheaves were bound with red, symbolic of the people’s 
joy and thanksgiving for God’s blessings; in the year 
when the harvest was not plentiful, the sheaves of grain 
were bound with black and green. Black was the token 
of sorrow; and yet with it was bound a band of green, 
the symbolical color of hope. 

In one form or another, our Lutheran forefathers 
brought this festival and its observance to their new 
homes in the new land. Here it has found general ac- 
ceptance in our churches. Proper liturgical forms have 
been adapted for this festival, and some of the most 
beautiful hymns in the hymnal are suitable for this day. 

The fruits and flowers that are brought to church on 
this day are not mere decorations. They are visible— 
one might almost say sacramental—tokens of God’s love 
and mercy in providing for our bodily needs. They are 
symbols of His care for man, and they awaken con- 
fidence in Him in our hearts. They remind us, too, that 
the Lord of Grace is Lord of Nature as well and that 
we can put our trust in Him. 

Even city dwellers, living far removed from running 
brooks and lush green meadows, need the observance 
of this festival above all others. They need to be re- 
minded that in the providence of God we are dependent 
upon the soil, upon the sunshine and the rain. They 
need to be reminded, too, that we are dependent upon 
God’s harvest; and Harvest Home tells Him of our 
willingness to thank Him for His great mercy. 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion..........:00++ Column 1 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible.................cccccsesseseees Column 2 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences................ Column 3 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions................ Column 4 


During the month of Septeniber they will be contributed by the Rev. 
Benjamin Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN 


‘Saoed ‘See 


While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease. Genesis 8: 22 

“Let us never forget that the cultivation of the earth 
is the most important labor for man.” 
* * * 


He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread: 
but he that followeth after vain persons shall have 
poverty enough. Proverbs 28: 19 

“Give fools their gold and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 


Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree is more than all.” 


* * * 


Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou greatly 
enrichest it with the river of God, which is full of 
water: thou preparest them corn when thou hast so 
provided for it. Psalm 65:9 

“He sends the snow in winter, 
The warmth to swell the grain, 


The breezes and the sunshine, 
And soft, refreshing rain.” 


* * * 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy 
paths drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures of 
the wilderness: and the little hills rejoice on every 
side. Psalm 65: 11, 12 

“Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard, 
Heap high the golden corn! 


No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn.” 


* * * 


Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the people 
praise thee. Then shall the earth yield her increase; 
and God, even our own God, shall bless us. God shall 
bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall fear him. 

Psalm 67: 5-7 
“Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold; 


Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s boldest triumph told.” 


* * * 


But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them — 


that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you; that ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven. Matthew 5: 44, 45 
“Praise Him that He gave the rain 
To mature the swelling grain, 


And hath bid the fruitful field 
Crops of precious increase yield.” 


* * * 

Charge them that are rich in this world, that they 
be not highminded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in 
the living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy. 

I Timothy 6: 17, 18 


“Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of lights, with Whom 
‘is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 
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Biel Men afions 


There is a law of nature that marks times and sea- 
sons, and it never fails. Because of its existence, man 
can cultivate the earth and know that in the course of 
the seasons he will reap the harvest. Nature’s law is 
God’s law too, and with the knowledge of the law there 
ought to spring up in the heart feelings of thankfulness. 


Every one of us wishes at times for the old ways of 
life. There seems to have been untold beauty in its sim- 
plicity. Our modern life would surpass it in every way 
if we would root out sin and all its attendant evils. The 
Church seeks to show the people that it is God’s riches 
of which they are stewards and that He will require an 
accounting. 


Above all men the tiller of the soil ought to be a 
reverent man. If reverence could be measured, perhaps 
we would find out that he is! He should realize his de- 
pendence upon God, Who sends snow and rain, sunshine 
and gentle breezes. The city dweller ought to go to his 
school among the furrows and in the pasture. There is 
real wisdom to be learned there! 


Harvest time is nature in song! That song is taken up 
by man, and man’s heart overflows in thanksgiving and 
gratitude. Anyone who has seen the painted leaves, the 
golden grain and the beauty of God revealed in nature 
finds his spirit very humble. God has spoken to man- 
kind, as to Moses in the burning bush, revealing His 
presence and power. To have eyes and see not, seems 
cruelly pathetic. 


Our gratitude to God results in our praise. For He 
has given us things more precious than gold, and Mother 
Nature, like a wise old lady, arises to declare her tri- 
umph and magnify her Maker. Mankind, with a heart to 
swell in gratitude and a tongue to praise in song, ought 
not do less. 


There are parts of the world where the harvest will be 
lean. It has not been God’s fault. His rain has fallen 
and His sun shone, but the thoughts of His children 
have been not peace but war. They have made their 
plowshares into swords and their pruninghooks into 
spears, and have neglected their fields and pastures. 
They must suffer and with them the innocent, their 
wives, widows and children, though they dare not 
thereby blame God. 


The bounty of the harvest means nothing to us unless 
we share it with those who need it. It is no man’s 
exclusive possession, for it is a trust that God has given 
him. The fields, the golden grain, the bright red apples, 
the flowers of the field, are just our stewardship. They 
are God’s good and perfect gifts to all mankind. 
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Prayers for Harvest Time 


O Atmicuty Gop, Whose glory the heavens declare: 
Open our eyes to behold and our hearts to praise Thee 
for Thy handiwork revealed in the harvested field, and 
in forests and hills clothed with beauty and color; and 
as we rejoice anew in Thy good providence and thank- 
fully store up the fruits of the earth for our nourish- 
ment, let the gladness and praise of our hearts clothe us 
with the beauty of faith and trust, which shall witness 
before all men to Thy glory; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 


O Lorp Jesus Curist, Almighty and Gracious, Who 
didst reveal Thy almighty power and loving heart in 
word and deed when Thou didst satisfy the hungry 
thousands with a few small loaves: We thank Thee for 
Thy fatherly provision and care; for our daily bread and 
the nourishing fruits of the earth; and for all the good 
things with which Thou dost bless us; and we beseech 
Thee, grant us grace to treasure these blessings of Thy 
gracious heart and bounteous hand, using them with 
thankfulness and care, so that we may serve our chil- 
dren and the needs of the poor with Thy gifts, and ever 
thank and praise Thee, the Giver of all good, Who with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, livest and reignest, One 
God, world without end. Amen.—Collects and Prayers. 


The Divine Storehouse 


Not only has He to give us Himself, and to discipline 
us in order to receive Him, but He has to put all His 
gifts which meet our deepest desires into a great store- 
house. He does not open His hand and give us peace 
and righteousness, and growing knowledge of Himself, 
and closer union, and the other blessings of the Chris- 
tian life, but He gives us Jesus Christ. We are to find 
all these blessings in Him, and it depends upon us 
whether we’ find them or not, and how much of them 
we find. You will always find as much in Christ as you 
want; but you may not find nearly as much in Him as 
you could; and you will never find as much in Him as 
there is. God sends His Son, and in one gift, like a box 
“wherein sweets compacted lie,” are all the gifts that 
even His hand can bestow, or our desires require. So 
be sure that you have what you have, and that you suck 
out of the Rose of Sharon all the honey that lies deep 
in its calyx. Expand your desires to the width of Christ’s 
great mercies; for the measure of our wishes is the 
limit of our possession. He has laid up the supply of 
all our need in the storehouse, which is Christ; and He 
has given us the key. Let us see to it that we enter in. 
“Ye have not because ye ask not.” “To him that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance.” —The Sat- 
isfier of All Desires, by Alexander Maclaren. 


Aut the hosts of heaven and earth 
Hath He placed at my command, 
Nowhere is there lack or dearth, 
But I find in sea and land 
All things ordered for my wants, 
Living things in fields and woods, 
And the earth brings forth her plants. 
All things else have but their day, 
God’s love only lasts for aye. 
—Lyra Germanica. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Dr. Paut ScHERER of New York in his radio sermon 
on September 1 discussed security, true and false. As 
one form of the latter he instanced that caricature of 
self-respect for which the name is pride. With such 
apologies to the source as a writer usually is given by 
one who borrows ideas without the knowledge and con- 
sent of their author, we summon Jew and Gentile rela- 
tionships for critical examination. The occasion for our 
comment is the fact that September 22 in our eccle- 
siastical calendar for 1940 is Jewish Mission Sunday. 

We propose as a basic premise for what we shall claim 
that Christianity and pride of either racial or religious 
groups cannot easily be adjusted to each other. The 
ground for that assertion is not hard to find. Our re- 
ligion begins with the individual and never surrenders 
him to more than community connections with groups 
of persons. Race and cult have exactly the opposite 
quality: they put the group in the foreground and 
require the absorption of the individual among his 
brethren of race and faith. When race and religious 
tenets are the chief attributes of nationalism, friction 
is almost a certainty. 

A German ambassador to the United States told us 
several years ago that Americans are the most national- 
istic people on earth. He cited as proof the conduct of 
sundry citizens of the nation when they “visited” coun- 
tries in Europe. The charge was not entirely new to us 
and it probably has some truth in it, but not as much 
as the ambassador thinks there is. The greatest pride 
of race and religion is not that which finds expression 
in the Stars and Stripes but in the double triangle. The 
pinnacle of the sort of pride we have in mind is that 
which the Jew has for his race and its traditions. 


TRULY THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 

Furthermore, he has more of which to be proud than 
has any other community of people. His “fathers,” with 
whom God lodged the promise of a coming Saviour and 
from whose posterity the Son of God became incarnate, 
were literally a chosen people. Their destiny was in- 
finitely beyond that committed to any other folk. A 
proof of this claim is their career from Abraham to 
Gamaliel and Hillel whom St. Paul knew and respected. 
And corroborative proof of the distinction bestowed 
upon them is the continuance of their racial and religious 
ties until now. It has no parallel. 

But the self-esteem, which a descendant of Abraham 
might legitimately enjoy, became an obstacle to his 
destiny when it degenerated into that empty garb of 
greatness for which the name is pride. It was for such 
degeneracy that Jesus rebuked the Jewish leaders of the 
time of His ministry. Their formula for the Messiah 
was more than wrong: it led them to form expectations 
from palaces and princes; thus they missed the Son of 
Mary, though He was born in Bethlehem as their proph- 
ets had foretold. 

This pride of race and religion has not been exclu- 
sively a Jewish trait and it is not now, but it has always 
made trouble for and with the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. The Christian Church is not free from it. The 
entanglement of the ecclesiastical and the civil powers, 
together with improper compromises with business, has 
cramped individual freedom with reference to hearing 


the gospel which our Lord bade His messengers pro- 
claim. “Inferior races” have ben neglected and some 
who were not inferior have been the victims of legal 
barriers. There is nothing Christian in the Ghetto and 
the pogrom is mob violence which no government can 
justify. 

THE U. L. C. A.’S IDEA 

Tue Jewish Mission policy which has been adopted 
by the United Lutheran Church in America has put 
the individual rather than the race in the foreground. 
We have sought to see in the family of Jewish ancestry 
just another domestic group of people. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Protestant pastor is inclined to take 
some pride in the addition of a Jew to his congregation, 
but this is because such accessions are comparatively 
rare: not because the person is different in spirit. 

It is our personal conviction that a good deal of re- 
sponsibility for maintaining racial distinctions lies with 
the Jewish leaders. Very rarely does a Jew come within 
the portals of a Christian Church. H does not know 
what appeal our Lord’s Gospel would make to him. The 
fact of pogroms and lesser forms of persecution should 
not be a barrier to him in the United States and Canada 
where they have never been permitted to occur. 

It seems to us that the recently organized agitation 
for tolerance, in which prominent Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish spokesmen appear, may have civic value, 
but as to religion, it intensifies the obstacle to salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Certainly the Christian 
churches ought to examine very carefully all such 
movements in order to be sure that they do not antag- 
onize hearing the Gospel. We would rather see invita- 
tions sent Jewish families to come to church and there 
hear what their as well as our Messiah has to say to 
all men. 

MICHIGAN SYNOD’S PROGRESS 

A copy of a communication to the pastors of the Mich- 
igan Synod has been forwarded to THE LUTHERAN be- 
cause, while it is a call upon those to whom it is ad- 
dressed to continue and increase their work, it is news 
to all the members of the U. L. C. A. In a tabulation 
covering the years 1935 to 1940 inclusive, it is made 
apparent that payments on benevolences averaged 55.28 
per cent in 1935; 65.37 per cent in 1936; 70.11 per cent 
in 1937; 74.09 per cent in 1938; and 79.11 per cent in 
1939. The first six months of 1940 show receipts on 
apportionment that are 81.8 per cent of a half year’s 
dues. 

The purport of this particular letter, which all pastors 
will receive—and through them the congregations will 
doubtless be informed—is to make an increase of 25 per 
cent over the 1939 total for 1940’s record. That would 
mean that the average payments would be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 90 per cent of the sum assigned 
the Michigan Synod’s churches for work directed by 
the U. L. C. A. 

One striking item of the communication to the pastors 
is its proposition that those who did not pay one hun- 
dred per cent in 1939 should make strenuous efforts to 
do better in 1940. Probably the congregations who have 
been totalitarians in the assignments to support the work 
of the Church will watch with interest the response 
which is made by their sister churches to this appeal. 
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But the ones who will be most interested, because mosi 
benefited, will be missionaries and others who are 
carrying on the enterprises of the Church despite the 
lack of financial support which the work justifies being 
asked for. 


THE CHURCH’S PART IN WAR PREPAREDNESS 


On Aucust 28 the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains released a bulletin under the heading, 
“More Chaplains Needed in Reserve Corps.” The first 
two paragraphs of the communication indicate the occa- 
sion of its issuance. We quote: 


“The program of national defense provides for a 
greatly increased army and navy. The bill authorizing 
the induction of the National Guard into extended active 
service becomes a law, as soon as it is signed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. The campaign for voluntary enlist- 
ments is pressed with vigor throughout the nation. The 
conscription bill is debated in both the Senate and the 
House. The proposed objective is an army of 1,200,000 
men and a navy double its present strength. 

“The policy of the military authorities is not to in- 
crease the number of commissioned officers in the reg- 
ular army, who, enjoying a permanent status, sever thei 
connection only by retirement or death, but to induct, 
for training in the enlarged army, officers who now are 
or will be commissioned in the reserve corps. At present 
there are no vacancies to be filled by ministers of religion, 
commissioned as chaplains in the regular army. The 
appointments that are being made are from the Chaplain 
Reserve Corps and are not for a permanent but for an 
extended period of service. Over two hundred of these 
reserve chaplains are already in the army. Many more 
will be called. They return to civil life upon the expira- 
tion of their tour of service. The law requires the ap- 
pointment of one chaplain for every 1,200 men serving 
in the army.” ... 250 permanent and 750 contract 
appointments are contemplated. 


The bulletin continues with a reference to the service 
rendered by pastors who visit CCC camps and describes 
their work as “our greatest home mission fields” where 
a personal contact with young men is directly provided. 
Nearly one-half of these underprivileged youth have had 
no religious affiliation. 

Requirements to apply for a position are given as 
follows: 


“Ordained ministers, between the ages of 23 to 42 who 
have had four years of college and two years of sem- 
inary work or their equivalents, three years of active 
ministerial service and who possess, in addition to an 
excellent Christian character, the qualities of true man- 
liness and capable leadership are urged to consider the 
opportunity of service to God and to country that the 
chaplaincy offers.” 


IN THE NAVY 


The need is reported for “approximately sixty more 
chaplains in the naval reserve and a few in the navy 
itself. All applicants must be graduates of an accredited 
college, have three years of theological training and be 
endorsed by their own denomination.” 

The bulletin, which is over the signature of Rufus W. 
Weaver, chairman of the General Committee, explains 
that assignments to denominations will be in the ratio 
of their. membership strength. Approximately three- 
fourths of the total number will be appointed from 
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Protestant communions, Unanimous approval was given 
to an appeal which reads: 


“We petition the religious bodies of this country, in 
view of the existing emergency to take an active interest 
in the spiritual welfare of all who are in the service of 
our national defense, including CCC enrollees, and that 
the denominational agencies that now endorse ministers 
of religion to be chaplains shall unite in a program of 
co-operation with the chaplains and with the denomina- 
tions they represent, to the end that officers, enlisted 
men, enrollees and all others may be strongly influenced 
to perform their duty to God as faithfully as they per- 
form their duty to their country. 

“To this end, we urgently reeommend united denom- 
inational support in the employment of a full-time sec- 
retary as a liaison between Protestantism and the 
chaplaincy.” 


The U. L. C. A. has a Standing Committee on Army 
and Navy Work of which the Rev. Charles Trexler, 
D.D., is convener, and the Rev. Henry Manken, Jr., the 
member resident in Washington. The remaining mem- 
bers are Drs. J. F. Fedders, R. H. Gearhart, Jr., C. E. 
Krumbholz, Harold S. Miller, Emil W. Weber and Mr. 
Charles H. Dahmer. Several of these brethren saw 
service overseas during the first World War. Dr. Weber 
continued his chaplaincy after 1918 with the regular 
army. Should information about the duties of a chaplain 
from other than a government source be desired, these 
men will be in position to give it. 


NEW BUT NOT UNKNOWN 


Nationat Lutheran Council Commissioners and rep- 
resentatives of the synods for which the Council acts met 
in New York September 4 to prepare for church minis- 
trations to the men called for service, if and when the 
National Guard is summoned and if and when a “selec- 
tive service” law goes into effect. The experience of the 
former Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare 
will be available, since survivors of that efficient agency 
of American Lutherans can be called into conference. It 
was to this “war product” that our pastors and congre- 
gations responded so unanimously and generously in 
1917 and 1918. It was found that the call to arms issued 
by the state implied action on the part of the churches 
by which members were not deprived of the ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments. 

The multiplication of calls upon Lutherans at this time 
may at first sight be a bit bewildering. And by force of 
habit, if for no more directly sinful reason, our impulse 
will be to plead previous obligations. We will have local, 
synodical, and general requirements that have been 
received and deemed of primary importance. And they 
are necessary. To abandon temporarily the maintenance 
of missions, education, and ecclesiastical administration 
would be equivalent to curing a sore foot by cutting off 
the invalid’s head. 

But we must take on the additional work. We have 
the ability and also the call from the Head of our 
Church. The surest and quickest way to deprive our- 
selves of the confidence of our Lord and the satisfaction 
of ourselves is to refuse these sudden, unasked, and 
unwished additions to our program. But let us each 
beware of how we begin to make excuse. The fate of 
artificial alibi-ists is not attractive from either Scriptural 
or secular points of view. 
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The Voice of Wisdom 


We Depend on God to Lead Us to Right Living 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Proverbs 4: 10-27. The Sunday School Lesson for September 22 


THE wisdom of the Book of Proverbs 
came out of the normal experiences of 
an Oriental people. These probably 
were common sayings through genera- 
tions. Somebody saw fit to reduce them 
to writing. Scrolls were prepared that 
preserved these choice bits of observa- 
tion. Maybe some man of extraordinary 
insight into the principles that influence 
conduct penned with care page after 
page of his serious conclusions. The 
contrasts and comparisons gave direct- 
ness and point to the sayings. 

How the Book of Proverbs got into 
its present form need not bother us. It 
is not supposed that Solomon prepared 
the book, though he probably was 
author of many of these proverbs. What 
concerns us are the basic principles, 
now age old and yet as fresh as though 
penned yesterday. The wisdom of the 
past fits the needs of the present. Mod- 
ern men need these tried proverbs to 
guide them. Figurative language has a 
fascination for us. We delve into the 
mysterious facts and customs employed. 
We come up often with a discovered 
truth that we treasure and are glad to 
use. So in this lesson we have sugges- 
tions, as of a father to his son, adapted 
to our disturbed, uncertain, bothersome 
manner of life. Cautions are declared, 
warnings are hung before us, and the 
sure results of a better way are prom- 
ised. 


Heed the Truth 


Life’s facts are plain to the experi- 
enced, but a puzzle, often a lure, to the 
uninitiated. Youth tends to flounder in 
search for the stabilized facts to which 
it can tie itself. A father calls on his 
son to heed the truth which he had 
acquired through years and which he 
had taught his son. He had been an 
example to his son. Wisdom has a way 
that is different: this father had ex- 
plained this to his son. Some paths are 
right but are easily missed: this father 
had led his son in the right path. A 
high-ideal- was set before the son; it 
took the form of an assurance; it was.a 
picture of the thing most hoped for— 
free from narrowed, crooked, hinder- 
ing steps in walking,-and able to run 
without stumbling. 

The ideal of this father for his son 
was within the son’s reach. It was at- 
tainable for him, if he heeded the truth 
he had been taught. We put into the 
father’s ideas the conception of depend- 
ing on God for leadership into the right 
way. The earthly father at his best was 


but a humble suggestion of the father- 
liness of God in ministering to the wel- 
fare of His children. Earthly fathers 
want their sons to have the very best 
future years; they do what they can to 
make such a future possible. God does 
all this and more for His children. If 
an earthly father can speak with a 
voice of wisdom, what of the voice of 
the heavenly Father? If a son is to 
heed the truth his father speaks, what 
is to be our attitude when God speaks? 


Shun Harm 


This father all but shuddered as he 
warned his son against going into evil 
ways, where corrupt and corrupting 
companions could not be avoided. The 
one assurance of safety is to turn away 
and go away. These evil companions 
can be nothing short of a curse ul- 
timately. 

This father had learned how zealous 
wickedness is to perpetuate and in- 
crease itself. He expressed it as result- 
ing in sleeplessness if a day passed 
without adding a few more to the ranks 
of the wicked. Success gives clear con- 
science and sound sleep. Satan’s forces 
count nothing success except catching 
more persons in the snares of sin. The 
son is here warned against the harm 
that is the sure sequence of risking the 
path of the wicked. Followers of the 
evil way love its darkness; thus they 
seek to escape detection. In contrast is 
the path of the just that is always in 
the bright light so that all that is done 


THINK OF THESE 


“Krrep thy heart with all diligence; 
for out of it are the issues of life.” 


The wise youth heeds the advice of 
his experienced elders. 


Warning signs on our moral path are 
prominent enough, but not always 


heeded. 


Not lack of instruction but deficiency 
in common sense may ruin a life. 

“The path of the righteous is as the 
dawning light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 16-22 


M. deme ar the Principal Thing. Proverbs 
:1-9. 

T. Chccaine the Right Way. Proverbs 4: 10-19. 

W. Keeping the Heart Pure. Proverbs 4: 20-27. 

Th. A Wise Choice. I Kings 3: 5-14. 

F. 


Wisdom and Understanding. Job 28: 20-28. 
. Wisdom from Above. James 3: 13-18. 
Wisdom ‘for the Asking. James 1: 2- ide 
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is in plain view; there is nothing to 
hide, nothing to be ashamed of. Shun 
harm, every appearance of evil—the 
voice of wisdom says this. 


Proceed with Caution 

The goal of life must be constantly 
pushed farther ahead. Present attain- 
ment is a stimulus to undertake some- 
thing greater. The son was to go ahead, 
but with caution. Many dangers had to 
be watched. His father’s wise instruc- 
tion had been adequate, but he must 
live up to it. Because of his wise coun- 
sel his son could face life intelligently; 
lack of wisdom could not be excused, 
for he had been warned and guided. 
As he safeguarded his heart, his words 
would take on the fashion of wisdom. 
It was a case of like father like son. 
What he looked at and desired would 
affect his life. Hence the set of his eyes 
was to be forward, toward the goal his 
experienced, wise father set for him. 
He was to watch his step, to stick to 
the straight way, and to withhold his 
feet from any spot where there was 
corruption. 

For the Christian, living intelligently 
calls for recognition of God as leader, 
of His words as final authority, and of 
His will as the law for conduct. 


TAUGHT BY TEACHING 


Tuis has no reference to practice 
teaching in order to be qualified to 
teach. It means that as we teach others 
we are ourselves taught. The act of 
teaching fastens what we teach on our- 
selves. 

Years ago we taught cube root, or 
tried to. It was too hard for the pupils 
to understand by the method of the 
book. We made a set of blocks—seem- 
ing at first to complicate rather than 
simplify the matter. But the visible plan 
worked. The pupils—some of them at 
least—saw how simple it is after all to 
extract the cube root of a number, and 
to see why “the rule for cube root” 
said what it did. But as for ourself we 
were taught more about cube root by 
teaching it than we had ever learned 
by being taught it. 

Life is like that. All of us, as we 
have observed, are always teaching, 
and the result on ourselves should be 
that we learn more than do they whom 
we teach. But there must be willing- 
ness and persistence and consistency in 
our teaching. None succeeds who al- 
lows any preventable thing to interfere 
with his impression and influence on 
others. It must be remembered that 
all of us are teachers in the sense that 
our deeds and words impress and in- 
fluence people. If we are aware of this 
fact, we in turn are taught to reach as 
far toward the ideal as possible i in what 
we say and what*we do. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SOCIAL SORE SPOTS— 


Cramped Personalities 
Colossians 3: 12, 14 


St. Paut writes in vivid language. 
One term that occurs frequently in his 
letters is found in Colossians 3: 12 and 
again in 3: 14. “Put on,” he writes, “a 
heart of compassion,” and “put on love.’ 
A verse that has challenged many 
preachers is, “Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make no provisions for the 
flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof” (Ro- 
mans 13:14). St. Paul thinks of Chris- 
tianity as a garment. 

Dress is one of the distinguishing 
marks of manhood. The word habit is 
also used for dress or garment. It is 
the right of man to select his dress. In 
a free country a man may wear what he 
pleases. He will be influenced by many 
things in his choices: styles, climate, 
occupation will all play their part. St. 
Paul never suggests that we are not 
responsible for our habits. He presses 
home the truth that we do not need to 
put on love if we do not want to. We 
are free. He pleads that we use that 
freedom by accepting the mastery of 
Jesus Christ. 


Dress and Personality 

The selection of clothes reveals per- 
sonality. Even the matter of color 
usually tells whether the wearer is 
vivacious or stolid, glad or sad, bal- 
anced or flighty. We speak of good 
taste in dress. Some people seem to 
inherit the ability to select clothing that 
will make them look their best; others 
wear their clothes seemingly as a con- 
cession to civilization with no regard 
for beauty or fitness. 

Clothes are on the surface. What a 
truism! Yet they tell our friends more 
than we realize. Soiled, unpressed 
clothing suggest that the wearer lacks 
a sense of orderliness, is a bit careless 
in his thinking as well as in his clothes. 
We do know of a genius here and there 
whose dress would refute this state- 
ment. But who of us is a genius? 

Uniforms reveal the soldier, his rank 
and his regiment. Pastors wear clerical 
clothing, revealing their profession. A 
party dress tells the world there is to 
be a party, while a suit of overalls ad- 
vertises work ‘ahead.’ ~ * 


The ‘Uniinrin of Chyist 
St. Paul calls upon ts*to “put on the 


Lord Jesus Christ.” There: is_a: sense in 
which we ought to “wear our ‘hearts 


upon our sleeves.”*The Salvation Army 


uses a distinctive uniform to tell the 
world of its devotion to Christ. We do 
not think this is necessary, but we do 
believe that people ought to see enough 
of the likeness of Christ in our daily 
lives that they would never question 
our loyalty to Him. Too often we try 
to wear only a part of the Christian 
uniform. A soldier is expected either 
to dress in uniform or not. 

More tragic than laughable is the 
man who tries to be half Christian and 
half secular. The weakness of the 
church is due to the multitude of mem- 
bers who must sadly admit— 


“T would that Thou wert all to me— 
Thou art just so much, no more! 
I would I could adopt Thy will, 
See with Thine eyes, and set my heart 
Beating to Thine; Thy part—my part, 
In life—for either good or ill!” 

Are we like Mr. I’ll Pause, Bunyan’s 
orator, who was always on all sides of 
any question, depending on the crowd? 
The writer of Ecclesiastes ventured two 
ignoble bits of advice, when in one place 
he wrote, “Be not righteous, over- 
much”; and in another, “Be not over- 
much wicked.” St. John in his Revela- 
tion found the Church of the Laodiceans 
as tasteless as a cup of lukewarm drink 
and could think of nothing more ex- 
pressive of his disgust than that they 
be “spewed out of his mouth.” Not less 
disgusting is the Christian who tries to 
present himself to the world as not too 
pious and to the church as not overly 
pagan. If we select the uniform of 
Christ, let us wear it all and all the 
time. 


A Tight Dress? 


A great many people seem to feel 
that Christianity is too tight a dress for 
them to wear. So much repression is 
necessary, so much self-denial. They 
prefer the garment of self. The lusts of 
the flesh seem to them to be the only 
means to happiness. They will have no 
one advise them as to the kind of 
clothes to wear. They rant and rave 
about self-expression. They pity the 
poor souls who feeloany restrictions of 
their personalities. They want to be 
free, free to do as they please. 

The fact is that we are not all good 
inside. It is not enough to let out the 
goodness. Because a man wants a 
thing, does not make it right for him 
to have it. St. Paul speaks in another 
place about the “Old Adam” and the 
“New Adam.” If we permit our emo- 
tions undisciplined expression, the “Old 
Adam” will- be seen: and recognized. 
Children require much repression. 


Parents have fondly believed that they 
could bring up their children without 
ever resorting to punishment: No one 
wants to be around their offspring. We 
are all children, more or less. We re- 
quire repression. 

Christianity is a tight-fitting gar- 
ment. It helps to shape the body to 
healthful normality. It gives room for 
the play of the muscles and the bodily 
movements necessary for the day’s 
work. It makes it possible for the per- 
sonality to express itself in wholesome 
ways. 

What the social revolutionists want 
is not freedom but anarchy, not liberty 
but license. They insist that they must 
be permitted to follow their desires. 

The crass, bestial living of so many 
of our present generation seems so 
alluring. But like a trap, the alluring 
bait leads to death. Roadhouses line 
our highways. Young folks from the 
country as well as from the city find a 
bright and noisy welcome in these dens 
of iniquity. We who are pastors know 
the rest of the story. “We just wanted 
to have a good time.” “Life is such a 
bore.” “Just one glass didn’t seem to 
be any harm.” How often we have 
heard the tragic tale! 

Life without self-discipline is an 
awful disappointment. Law is not our 
enemy. Obedience is not slavery. The 
only really free personalities are those 
that have “put on love.” Then the self- 
denials find their authority from with- 
in. The uniform of Christ is worn by 
choice, and to do His will becomes the 
most glorious adventure. Personality is 
not cramped by love. It finds its outlet 
a means to growth. If the uniform is a 
bit too big at first, the personality grows 
to fit it. A worthy motive for life be- 
comes the dynamic that places the 
Christian above the law. 


What God Sees 


In Galatians 3: 27 St. Paul again uses 
the figure of our topic. “For as many 
of you as were baptized into Christ did 
put on Christ.” We are told that in the 
early. Church the candidates for bap- 
tism put on a baptismal garment of 
white. It marked their acceptance of 
Christ. We who are members of the 
Christian Church become Christ’s be- 
fore God as well as before our fellow- 
men. As we stand before Him He does 
not see us in our sinfulness but He 
sees Christ. 

* * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, September 
22. Next topic, “The Luther. + League in 
Parish Education.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


FROM ONE NONAGENA- 
RIAN TO ANOTHER 


Dr. E. F. Bartholomew, Ninety-four, Con- 
gratulates Dr. T. F. Dornblaser, 
Ninety-nine 


Rock Island, Ill., July 17, 1940. 


Dear Dr. Dornblaser: 

Though coming late, I hasten to ex- 
tend my heartiest congratulations. 

It is no common event for a person 
to reach his ninety-ninth milestone and 
be in fine condition, such as you evi- 
dently enjoy judging from the picture 
I have. You have had a remarkable 
career. Your days have been filled 
with distinguished service and unusual 
interest. You served your country, and 
you honored your Master with rare 
ability and your works do follow you. 

It is given to very few mortals to 
attain such a degree of longevity and 
to preserve such a measure of health 
and activity. 

Many are old in their younger days. 
You are young in your advanced age. 
You have made a record that anyone 
might be proud of. From present indi- 
cations it is very probable that you will 
add one more year to your life period 
and make the round one hundred. How 
many more God only knows. 

When you and I were boys, pur- 
suing our studies at Susquehanna, our 
future was all unknown to us. We 
lived in the realm of aspiration and 
gold-tinted hope. Now it is our pleas- 
ure to look back over a long period 
with a sense of having realized some 
of our hopes. 

With Browning we can say: 


“How good is man’s life: 
The mere living.” 


Again he says: 


“How good it is to live; 
Oh, the wild joy of living.” 


“I have lived, seen God’s Hand 
through a lifetime, and all was for the 
best.” 


In Rabbi Ben Ezra he says: 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be 

The last of life for which the first was 
made, 

Our times are in His Hand 

Who saith a whole I planned 

Youth shows but half, trust God: 

See all nor be afraid.” 


We can now, as never before, ap- 
preciate the noble life-optimism that 
throbs in the poet’s lines. From our 
point of outlook on Nebo’s heights we 


get an inspiring view of the promised 
land. 

Again I wish to extend my congratu- 
lations on having attained the ninety- 
ninth milestone of your life’s journey, 
and pray that you may enjoy many 
more such occasions. 

Sincerely and devoutly yours, 
E. F. BARTHOLOMEW. 


WHY ANTI-CONSCRIPTION ? 


Greenleaf, Kansas. 
Dear Lutheran: 

I cannot understand why Tue Lvu- 
THERAN should devote a page of its 
issue of August 21 to an anti-conscrip- 
tion article, especially when this article 
presents nothing that is distinctly 
Christian in its viewpoint. On such a 
highly controversial subject as con- 
scription, opportunity should have been 
given for expression of the other side 
of the argument. 

The Rev. Mr. Motter ignores certain 
facts. The forces of paganism have 
been unleashed on this world, forces 
impervious to love. They must be met 
and destroyed or they will destroy us. 
He ignores the heritage of democracy 
which we have. Although our hold on 
its principles may seem tenuous at 
times, still we will always return to 
them. And lastly, while totalitarianism 
demands the subservience of the indi- 
vidual to the state, we seem to be drift- 
ing into the other extreme of irre- 
sponsibility to the state. We need only 
go to the Augsburg Confession to find 
that we do have a responsibility to 
government. 

Respectfully, 
Cuas. A. HARKNESS, JR. 


APPROVED ORDER IN 
WORSHIP 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Not long ago Mr. Martin A. Mc- 
Grory, president of the Maryland 
Synod Brotherhood, had an interesting 
article in THe LuTHERAN entitled, “Let’s 
Clean Our Own House.” I hoped there 
would be some comment on it. Perhaps 
the article should have been more 
pointed than it was in order to cause 
some pain and thereby produce more 
immediate results. 

It does seem that we Lutherans could 
set our own house in better order. I 
have found many of our leading men 
in some localities more interested in 
how they can please the denominations 
than they are in promoting good Lu- 
theran custom and practice. It is said 
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time and again that if we are too 
churchly, we may not get the people 
who are accustomed to the ways of 
other denominations into our churches, 
particularly our missions, which must 
depend in some cases for their growth 
on getting people from other denom- 
inations as well as the unchurched. This 
is no reflection on the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, because I know that they 
are interested in establishing churches 
that are immediately recognizable as 
Lutheran. 

It is unfortunate that Lutheran pas- 
tors and congregations defend the 
adoption of personal ideas in prefer- 
ence to those recommended by the 
church as their right, because Lu- 
theranism does not insist upon unity of 
form and practice. Thus there has 
arisen a terrible indifference to good 
taste, order, and form. 

If we are establishing Lutheran 
churches, let us have them as churchly 
as possible, with as much ceremonial as 
is within intelligent good taste, and with 
renewed emphasis on more catechetical 
instruction in both doctrine and litur- 
gics. We are more impressed through 
the eye than the ear; let’s clean house 
and be good Lutherans. Otherwise we 
may just as well close our wishy- 
washy missions and let the members 
from other denominations start one 
community church that has no label 
at all. A little more rigidness in the 
liturgical and doctrinal backbone would 
be a big help. Too few Christian peo- 
ple understand the differences between 
the Lutheran Church and other de- 
nominations and are little concerned 
about the differences in doctrine. We 
need to impress more through the eye 
than we have been doing. We have a 
rich heritage that does attract people 
and will promote a spirit of deeper 
reverence in our worship services and 
I believe a more devoted people to their 
church. L. M. Scuuwze. 


AN IMPORTANT COR- 
RECTION 


In THE last paragraph of the article 
under date of August 28 by Dr. Paul 
H. Krauss under the heading, “An Im- 
portant Interpretation,” a wrong word 
appears at the beginning of the second 
line. The sentence should read: “In 
the light of the above, the church hon- 
ors and respects the devotion to his 
ideal of the sincere conscientious ob- 
jector.” As it was published it read: 
“In the light of the above, the church 
honors and rejects the devotion to his 
ideal of the sincere conscientious ob- 
jector.” It is needless to say that THE 
LUTHERAN greatly regrets the appear- 
ance of this error in Dr. Krauss’ very 
carefully prepared manuscript. 
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Highways for Christ in the Jewish World 


By John Stuart Conning 


Dr. Conning is an authority on ‘‘Our Jewish 
Neighbors,’ being Secretary of the Press Serv- 
ice, On the Christian Approach to the Jews, 
sponsored by the Home Missions Council. 

For those who see the hand of God 
in human history, movements and 
events do not occur fortuitously. There 
is a will and a word that all things 
obey. They see behind the factors 
noted by historians the working out of 
a divine purpose. This divine philoso- 
phy of history was first expounded by 
the Hebrew prophets and has been the 
Christian view of the historical process 
ever since. God is behind the clash of 
world forces and diverse antagonistic 
social movements, to bring good out of 
evil and further His unchanging pur- 
pose for mankind. It is in the history 
of the Jews that this transcendent fac- 
tor is most clearly seen, and we can see 
it at work in our own time. For ac- 
cording to Scripture testimony the 
purpose of God is still brooding over 
this remarkable race. There are 
changes now taking place in Jewish 
life and thought which seem to fore- 
token a new day for Israel. They may 
well be the highways providentially 
prepared in Jewry by which the King 
of Glory may come in. 


There is manifest among many Jews 
a real hunger for spiritual satisfaction. 
A group of Jewish mystics, calling 
themselves “The Seed of Abraham,” 
dissatisfied with the formalism of Or- 
thodoxy and the cold intellectualism of 
Reform, are seeking spiritual refresh- 
ing in the messages of the psalms and 
prophets. They meet for mutual en- 
couragement and help, and through a 
study of the Scriptures to fortify their 
religious life. In summer they go out 
on the streets to exhort their wander- 
ing brethren to return to God. Other 
groups are exploring the values of ev- 
ery modern cult as possible anchorages 
for piety and faith. Theosophy, Spirit- 
ualism, New Thought, Ethical Culture, 
Christian Science, and every other cult 
has a Jewish following. So many Jews 
have yielded to the lure of Christian 
Science that a movement has been de- 
veloped to meet its appeal, known as 
“Jewish Science,” which derives its 
healing ministry from the teaching of 
the Old Testament. 


Another change wrought upon Jews 
by the American environment is a 
more tolerant attitude toward Christi- 
anity. Far removed from those types 
of Christianity which they have identi- 
fied with their sufferings and persecu- 
tion, Jews have learned to look more 
favorably upon the religion of Christ 
in its evangelical forms. Then, also, in 
the currents of modern life they have 


been brought into contact with Chris~ 
tians who are freer from racial preju- 
dice than those they have hitherto 
known. Moreover, in a civilization so 
largely shaped by the faith of Christ, 
they have been forced to consider and 
make a fresh appraisal of the religion 
from which their people have been so 
long estranged. Many Jews are read- 
ing the New Testament, pay occasional 
visits to churches, listen to Christian 
messages over the radio, discuss with 
Christians current events, and read lit- 
erature setting forth the Christian point 
of view on issues with which they are 
vitally concerned. 


Most significant, in the light of the 
past nineteen centuries, is the changing 
attitude of Jews to Jesus. The old 
mood of silence or positive defamation 
has almost wholly passed. The appear- 
ance of such books as Klausner’s “Jesus 
of Nazareth,’ Emil Ludwig’s “Son of 
Man,’ and Sholem Asch’s “The Naz- 
arene,” are indications that a new day 
of understanding concerning Jesus has 
dawned. His name is no longer tabooed 
in Jewish circles. Here and there, by 
both speech and pen, well known Jews 
give utterance to their appreciation of 
the Man of Nazareth. 


This appeal of Christ is not confined 
to any one class of Jews. He wins a 
response from every Jew who seeks to 
know Him with open mind and honest 
heart. This is what we might expect. 
For Jews are just folks like the rest of 
us with longings for peace and pardon 
and fellowship with God, the very 
longings which Christ alone can fully 
satisfy. Jesus on His human side was 
a Jew, and Jews from that side should 
be best able to understand Him. It is 
of Jesus the Jew, rather than of Jesus 
the Christ, that we are to understand 
the fervent utterances of many well 
known modern Jews. 


Albert Einstein, the great physicist, 
is a devout reader of the New Testa- 
ment. He declares: “I am enthralled 
by the luminous figure of the Naza- 
rene.” The eloquent rabbi, Solomon 
B. Freehof, thus glowingly describes 
our Master: “The consciousness of the 
presence of God has come to millions 
of men and women through Jesus. That 
it is personality which is the essence 
of His power should be evident to ev- 
ery objective student of Christian liter- 
ature. It is not merely that legends 
have been woven about His name. Ev- 
ery great religious genius has been 
enhaloed by loving legend. The sig- 
nificant fact is that time has not faded 
the vividness of His image. He is still 
the loving comrade of countless lives. 
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Thousands of sincere, serious- 
minded teachers in Lutheran 
church schools are preparing 
now to enroll in Leadership 
Courses in their own congrega- 
tions. 


The hours they will spend 
in increasing their ability and 
enlarging their resources for ef- 
fective work will count greatly 
in the lives of those they are 
called to teach. 


Each congregation should 


plan a Leadership Course this 
year, and every teacher should 
gladly attend. 


First Series Courses 
MY LIFE 
MY PUPILS 
MY BIBLE 
MY WORK 
MY PREPARATION 
MY MATERIALS 
MY GROUP SESSIONS 
MY PROGRESS 


Second Series Courses 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
HUMAN NATURE 


IMPROVING OUR LEADER- 
SHIP 


OUR CONGREGATION AND 
ITS WORK 


First Series: Student’s Textbooks, 25 
cents each; Leadership Guides, 10 
cents each. 

Second Series: The Old Testament, 
75 cents. The New Testament, 65 
cents. 

Others, 40 cents. Leader’s Guides, 
10 cents. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS 
By the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 


As THIS is being written, people 
along the coast of South Carolina, par- 
ticularly in Charleston and Beaufort, 
are beginning the sad and difficult 
work of removing debris from the 
streets and along the coast line. This 
section of the state was hard hit by a 
hurricane Sunday, August 11. A num- 
ber of deaths have been reported and 
much property damaged. At the worst 
part of the storm, the winds ranged 
seventy to eight miles velocity. This 
resulted in the uprooting of trees, and 
damage and destruction to homes and 
other buildings. The Red Cross and 
other agencies have rushed aid to the 
many needy and homeless persons. 
Pictures in the daily newspapers show 
heart-breaking scenes. Buildings flat- 
tened out and sections flooded with 
water. This is one of the worst storms 
to hit South Carolina in many years. 


Elected to Seminary Faculty 


The Rev. John Schmidt, student pas- 
tor at Virginia Polytechnic Institutue, 
Blacksburg, Va. has recently been 
elected instructor at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Columbia. This 
is in keeping with a new policy of the 
institution for partial retirement of 
members of the faculty whose health 
and years make advisable the reduction 
of teaching hours for the conservation 
of their strength. 

The new instructor is from Michigan 
and is a graduate of Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Hamma Divinity School. He 
is the translator of two volumes and 
is the author of several books. Mr. 
Schmidt will move to Columbia about 
September 1 and will begin his duties 
when the seminary opens for the fall 
term, September 11. 


Synod’s Debt Reduced 


Encouraging progress has been re- 
ported in connection with the special 
emergency appeal of the South Caro- 
lina Synod, by the director, who has 
given much thought and energy to this 
work, the Rev. E. Z. Pence, also pres- 
ident of the South Carolina Synod. 
Eighteen months ago the synod was 
struggling under a bonded debt of 
$106,000. This was first refinanced by 
borrowing $53,550 to buy in most of 
the bonds. On August 2 the sale of 
Summerland College property for 
$25,000 was effected. To this amount 
$3,550 was added to make a total of 
$28,550 paid on the $53,550 debt. This 
means that a reduction of $81,000 has 
been effected on the bonded debt prin- 
cipal The obligation now is only 
$25,000. A special item in the synod- 
ical budget was set up to care for this 
amount over years. 


The special emphasis of the emer- 
gency appeal of the synod for New- 
berry College has been, and is, to care 
for other outstanding indebtedness. The 
tireless efforts of Mr. Pence and others 
associated with him are showing en- 
couraging progress in this special effort 
also. 

Recently the executive committee of 
the South Carolina Synod adopted the 
policy of sending to the pastors copies 
of the summary actions as shown in the 
minutes of the committee’s meetings. 
This keeps the pastor and church coun- 
cil informed in the specific activities 
in the synod’s work. The schedule for 
Youth Conferences in the South Caro- 
lina Synod calls for twelve regional 
meetings to be held on the Sundays of 
September 22 and 29, six meetings to 
be held on each. 


The Rev. J. O. Kempson, after serving 
as pastor of Blythewood Parish for a 
number of years, has returned to the 
work of chaplain at the South Carolina 
State Hospital. Mr. Kempson served at 
the hospital for a number of years fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Lu- 
theran Seminary. 


Reports are that many successful va- 
cation church schools have been held 
throughout the synod. Most of these 
were held the early part of June, im- 
mediately following the close of the 
public schools. In a number of the 
rural areas, the most acceptable time 
has been during July and August. 

Pastors and congregations in the 
synod are completing plans and making 
ready for the beginning of the fall and 
winter work with the observance - of 
Parish Education Month in September. 


Golden Anniversary at Red Bank 


August 11 was a day of great re- 
joicing for the members and friends of 
St. James Church of Red Bank, S. C. 
The occasion was the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of this small con- 
gregation. At 
the morning 
service the pas- 
tor, the Rev. 
Luther H. Jeff- 
coat, spoke on 
the topic, “Fifty 
Years of Lu- 
theranism in 
Red Bank.” 
The anniver- 
sary sermon 
was delivered 
by the Rev. 
D. M. Shull of 
Little Moun- 
tain, a former 
pastor. In the afternoon program, devo- 
tions were conducted by the Rev. C. J. 
Sox of Lexington; greetings were ex- 
tended from the Western Conference 
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by its president, the Rev. W. D. Halti- 
wanger of Johnston; the Rev. T. F. 
Suber of Columbia, superintendent of 
the South Carolina Synod, spoke on 
“The Local Congregation in Its Rela- 
tion to Synod,” and Dr. A. B. Oben- 
schain of Lexington spoke of “The 
Local Congregation in Its World-wide 
Activity.” 

Red Bank, which is in Saxe-Gotha 
Township of Lexington County, is a 
small textile village three miles from 
the county seat, Lexington. Although 
this particular congregation is com- 
paratively young in date of organiza- 
tion, it is situated in a section where 
Lutherans were located many years 
before. As early as 1737 there were 
Lutherans living in this township. 
Descendants of some of these early 
Lutherans are now members of St. 
James Church. 


From Union School to Self-support 


For some time prior to the organiza- 
tion of the church, a Union Sunday 
School was conducted in a one-room 
school building. It was here that the 
first Lutheran service was held in 1888 
by the Rev. James H. Bailey of Lex- 
ington. A Union church was begun, 
and union services were held until 
1890, this being the property of the 
Baptists, Methodists, and Lutherans. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Bailey, the 
Lutheran group was organized August 
10, 1890, with eighteen charter mem- 
bers, of whom two, Mr. and Mrs. M. G. 
Kyzer, attended the anniversary cele- 
bration, August 11, 1940. The name of 
the congregation was Union Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Red Bank, 
and J. D. Shealy, a student in the Lu- 
theran Seminary, supplied the congre- 
gation. Later the congregation made 
formal application for membership in 
the South Carolina Synod and was ad- 
mitted October 21, 1892. It was placed 
in the union parish with three other 
congregations. Mr. Shealy was called 
as pastor and served until November 
1894. Then for two years the Rev. 
George S. Bearden supplied, being fol- 
lowed again by Mr. Shealy. 

In 1900 the parish was changed and 
this congregation was placed in another 
group, with the Rev. S. P. Shumpert 
as supply. In 1901 or 1902 A. R. Taylor, 
a native of Red Bank, held religious 
services for the congregation and, fol- 
lowing his theological studies, was 
licensed by the South Carolina Synod. 
He continued to serve until the con- 
gregation became inactive some time 
between 1909 and 1912. In the follow- 
ing years a number of Lutherans were 
lost to the Lutheran Church. 

In 1919 the Rev. C. J. Sox began 
holding services in the same union 
church and in October 1921 the con- 
gregation was completely reorganized 
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with thirty-eight confirmed members. 
The name of the church was changed 
to St. James Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Mr. Sox continued to serve 
as supply pastor. The congregation set 
about erecting a building of its own. 

After 1924 the Rev. A. B. Obenschain 
and the Rev. F. K. Roof supplied the 
congregation each for a season. Then 
students from the Lutheran Seminary 
in Columbia supplied at various inter- 
vals until 1929, when the Rev. C. K. 
Derrick served as supply pastor. 

February 2, 1930, this congregation 
became a part of the Pelion Parisi 
along with three other churches. The 
Rev. D. M. Shull was called as full- 
time pastor. During the six years of 
his service, the membership increased 
from 65 to 104. In 1930 the indebted- 
ness on the building was paid and the 
church was dedicated. 

Again in 1937 the congregation was 
placed in another parish, which was 
known as the Red Bank Parish. Mr. 
Jeffcoat was called as pastor and began 
his services in June 1937. Since that 
time the congregation has been hold- 
ing services every Sunday. The prog- 
ress has been slow but sure. Having 
been on the Mission Board for some 
time, the parish is now self-supporting. 
The membership numbers 147. Since 
the coming of Pastor Jeffcoat, a new 
parsonage has been erected and is prac- 
tically paid for; also improvements have 
been made to the building. 


DOWN OLD DOMINION WAY 
By the Rey. John Schmidt 


ANNIVERSARIES are playing a large 
part in the program of several congre- 
gations of the Virginia Synod. Heading 
the list, of course, is Hebron Church, 
Madison, Va., which celebrated two 
centuries of continuous use of its build- 
ing. National Lutheran Day was ob- 
served August 24. After a service of 
rededication conducted by Pastor C. K. 
Rhodes and Synodical President J. J. 
Scherer, D.D., the sermon was preached 
by Dr. F. H. Knubel, President of the 
United Lutheran Church. At two 
o’clock that afternoon Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, representing the National Lu- 
theran Council, delivered an address. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, was 
another speaker at this service. Dr. 
A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary 
preached Sunday morning, and Dr. 
Charles J. Smith of Roanoke College, 
gave an afternoon address in the grove. 


In the last letter from this synod, I 
mentioned the celebration of the 
Shepherdstown Parish, which has enter- 
tained the synodical Luther League 
and Women’s Missionary Society con- 
ventions as part of the observance of 
its 175th anniversary. The year 1765 


must have been a busy one in Vir- 
ginia, for that year also saw two other 
congregations established, Rader 
Church at Timberville, and Trinity, 
Stephens City. The latter observed the 
week of August 18 to 25 with special 
services. Among the guest preachers 
were President Charles J. Smith of 
Roanoke College; President G. Morris 
Smith of Susquehanna University; Dr. 
Luther W. Strickler of Norfolk, and the 
Rev. J. B. Cassell of West Columbia, 
S. C. The Rev. F. L. Roof has been 
the active pastor of this church since 
1938. Rader Church, the Rev. S. Wal- 
lace Berry, pastor, climaxed its cele- 
bration by entertaining the New Market 
Conference, September 4-5. The pro- 
gram lists discussions of “Youth’s 
Work in the Church,” by the Rev. 
A. K. Yount; “Man’s Place in the Local 
Congregation,” by President Miller 
Ritchie of the synodical Brotherhood; 
and “The Program of Synod for Rural 
Pastors,’ by Supt. R. Homer Ander- 
son, D.D. 


Crockett Church Dedicated 


Pastor W. V. McCray and his people 
were happy at the dedication, on 
August 24, of the new brick home of 
Zion Church, Crockett. President Hugh 
J. Rhyne, D.D., of Marion College, and 
Supt. R. H. Anderson, D.D., were the 
principal speakers. The Rev. A. J. 
Shumate of Harrisonburg conducted 
the service of rededication and preached 
the sermon at St. Peter’s Church, 
Churchville, recently. Dr. T. G. Shuey 
is the pastor. 


The rumor, which was reported here 
some weeks ago, has become a fact. 
Salem Church, Mount Sydney, has 
added dignity to its worship services 
by robing its pastor, the Rev. P. J. 
Bame, and its choir. Thus Salem con- 
tinues to show how effective a rural 
congregation can be. 


The Rev. Paul B. Huddle, who was 
commissoined at Massanetta as a mis- 
sionary to Japan, was ordained the 
week before at First Church, Rich- 
mond, by President J. J. Scherer, as- 
sisted by the Rev. M. D. Huddle, his 
father, and the Rev. K. Y. Huddle, his 
brother. 


Dr. R. H. Anderson installed the Rev. 
John F. Futchs as pastor of the Burkes 
Garden-Tazewell Parish, August 11. 
This parish has enjoyed exceptionally 
capable leadership through the years, 
and is responding splendidly to the 
guidance of its new pastor. 


The Rev. M. L. Shaner, who has 
served the Giles-Newport Parish for 
several years, has accepted the call ex- 
tended by the New River (formerly 
Price’s Fork) Parish, near Blacksburg. 
This parish made great forward strides 
under the able leadership of the Rev. 
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Elmer H. Ganskopp, who is now in the 
Virgin Islands. Pastor Shaner has done 
effective work under discouraging con- 
ditions, and he should be able to con- 
tinue this record in his new and prom- 
ising field. 

One of the reasons for the fine work 
done by the Virginia Synod is the co- 
operation shown by its pastors. Here 
are two recent illustrations. When 
Synod decided to publicize its work 
and offered bulletins explaining some 
of its activities for use in our congre- 
gations, only four parishes failed to 
order them. And only five active pas- 
tors of Synod missed Massanetta Sum- 
mer Assembly. Co-operation does 
things. If you do not believe it, get 
in a fight with hornets! 


OHIO SYNOD’S NEW BUREAU 
ENCOURAGES PUBLICITY 


THe Synod of Ohio has an active 
Publicity Committee consisting of the 
Rev. Carl A. Driscoll, chairman, and 
Pastors George D. Keister, Elmer A. 
Lehman and Carl M. Kessler. Their 
August communuication to the pastors 
of the synod consists of two attractive 
sheets, the first of which is addressed, 
“Dear Pastor.” It advises the proper 
sort of publicity as approved by the 
New Testament’s exhortation, “Let your 
light shine.” It suggests that the Pub- 
licity Bureau should have a photograph 
of each pastor with a brief “who’s who” 
of himself. It suggests also the use of 
Sunday bulletins, where possible, a 
parish paper which is issued monthly 
or quarterly. The final paragraph of 
the letter contains the sort of advice 
Tue LUTHERAN often feels necessary 
with relation to the reception of news 
from U. L. C. A. sources. It reads: “If 
modesty restrains you from publicizing 
your local congregation, perhaps it is a 
false modesty, and you are hiding your 
light under a bushel. If you are not 
aware of the value of publicity, we 
stand ready to help you. If you are 
just careless, we hope we can jolt you! 
Please don’t make us beg for pictures 
and news; we want only to serve you.” 

The second sheet of the release in- 
dicates means of reporting news. They 
are: for the congregation—a weekly 
bulletin or monthly church paper; for 
the local community the local news- 
paper and the radio; for the synod— 
the synodical journal, and in the Ohio 
Synod the Ohio Luther Leaguer; and 
for the Church as a whole, under the 
title National, the news bureau names 
(1) Tue Lutrueran and (2) The Parish 
School magazine. It implements the 
appeal for news, so far as THE LUTHERAN 
is concerned, by naming members of 
our News Letter Staff who are res- 
ident in Ohio areas. These number 
four, one for each conference. 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 


Warm days and cool nights. That is 
a sure sign of the approach of another 
autumn season. That is a sign that boys 
and girls who have enjoyed a vacation 
season at one of our Lutheran camps 
are about to prepare for their return to 
public school life, where they will be 
instructed in the principles which make 
for good American citizenship. It is, or 
should be, a sign also of a revival of 
interest on the part of youth and adult 
alike for the development of good and 
loyal citizens of the Kingdom of Christ. 
After all, without the latter foundation, 
there can be no true, loyal American 
citizenship. Officers of our church 
schools and leaders of youth activity 
throughout the Poconos are now plan- 
ning for programs that will develop 
greater devotion to Christ and His 
church during the approaching fall and 
winter. Eliminate religious instruction 
from the program for good citizenship, 
and it will not be long until the trend 
will be away from the democratic form 
of government which affords us the 
type of religious and civic liberty which 
we so much enjoy. 


Our Lutheran Camps 


While thousands of young men are 
now training at mobilization camps, 
hundreds of young people have been 
training for the warfare against the sins 
of our age. Our Lutheran camps in the 
Pocono region have made a decided 
contribution toward the development 
of loyal American citizens. While there 
young people enjoyed a season in the 
great open places, they have also been 
trained in the use of the Word and the 
sword of the Spirit against the forces 
of evil which threaten the future of the 
world. Camps Miller and Hagan, as 
well as Camp Paradise Falls for girls, 
have provided such a program for the 
youth of our Church. By the time this 
article appears in THe LuTHERAN they 
will have returned to their homes. They 
will be ready to receive further in- 
struction and thus develop the type of 
spiritual armament that will make 
them faithful to Christ and useful to 
the nation. Since the church has made 
such provision during the summer 
months, it is imperative that parents 
co-operate at the home base and see +o 
it that youth is found in the church 
school and at services with regularity. 
It is the challenge which comes to 
parents as we enter upon the fall 
season. 


Looking Ahead 


Our Lutheran congregations through- 
out the Pocono region are now com- 
pleting their plans of activity for the 
fall and winter season. Most of the 
congregations have set up vrograms of 


personal evangelism. In some cases the 
leaders hope that a spiritual “blitz- 
krieg” will be in order. Loyal men, 
women and young people will be en- 
listed to take their respective com- 
munities by surprise and draw in the 
careless indifferent, so that God's 
house may be filled. Due to the resort 
nature of the Poconos, many persons 
are compelled to forego active interest 
in the work of the Kingdom during the 
summer, but with the approach of fall, 
efforts will be made to bring back all. 
Rally Days are being planned; Harvest 
Home services are in the making; pas- 
tors are busy lining up young people 
for the catechetical class; a host of lay- 
men are being instructed for a real 
Every Member Visitation. The hope of 
America, in the minds of many leaders 
among our congregations, rests with the 
church. To that end efforts are being 
made. We are sure that their efforts 
will not be in vain. 


Vacationists Hear Gospel 


During the summer months the thou- 
sands of persons who have enjoyed a 
season in the Pocono region were priv- 
ileged to hear the Gospel on the Lord’s 
Day. They did not take a vacation 
from church, although they enjoyed a 
vacation from their daily employment. 
All our churches report an unusual 
number of visitors at the services. In 
St. John’s, Stroudsburg, more than 
three hundred guests have worshiped 
with the members of the congregation. 


At Camps Miller and Hagan, one of 
the pastors from the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania conducted service each 
Lord’s Day and presented the message 
for the day. At Paradise Falls Lutheran 
Association regular sessions of churcn 
school were conducted for the campers 
and children of cottagers. Church serv- 
ices were conducted in the auditorium 
for cottagers, their farnilies and the 
guests. Frederick Bosch, D.D., of New 
York City, was guest preacher during 
the month of July and William G. 
Boomhower, D.D., of Philadelphia con- 
ducted the services during the month 
of August. 


Some of the hotels in the resort 
region offered the guests the oppor- 
tunity to hear the Gospel; among these 
was Pocono Manor, of which Herman 
V. Yeager, a member of St. John’s, 
Stroudsburg, is the manager. Each 
Lord’s Day morning a service was 
conducted in the auditorium with in- 
vited guest preachers in charge. From 
the number of guests who attended 
these services, it is evident that not ail 
resort visitors are found on the golf 
links on the Lord’s Day. Among those 
who served as invited guest preachers 
at Pocono Manor were the Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
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isterium of Pennsylvania; Pastors P. N. 
Wohlsen of Stroudsburg and Asa S. 
Wohlsen of Grace Church, Pottstown. 
In addition to the morning service a 
hymn service was conducted each 
Lord’s Day evening to which the help 
of the hotel as well as guests were 
invited. 


Progress in Rural Churches 


One of the notable features about 
the programs of our rural churches in 
the Poconos is the trend toward the 
cultivation of greater churchliness. 
During the past few months great for- 
ward strides in this direction have been 
made in two of the churches of the 
Tannersville Parish, of which the Rev. 
Daniel M. Latshaw is the energetic 
pastor. Early in the summer a reded- 
ication service was conducted in Si. 
Mark’s Church, Appenzell. The act of 
dedication was performed by the pastor. 
The address was delivered by the Rev. 
J. M. Shellenger, the Reformed pastor 
on the territory. The church was com- 
pletely renovated, including the instal- 
lation of new pews, new chancel, pulpit, 
lectern, altar, brass cross, dossal cur- 
tain and carpet. Special music was fur- 
nished by the Bass Clef of Strouds- 
burg. All improvements were paid for 
before the time of dedication. 

At the present time, old St. Paul’s 
Church at Craig’s Meadow, is under- 
going alterations and improvements. 
The plans which are being carried for- 
ward and will give this old edifice a 
real churchly atmosphere, include a 
new chancel, with altar, pulpit, lectern, 
clergy chairs, dossal curtain and a brass 
cross; a sacristy, and room for the pri- 
mary department of the church school. 
A new heating plant is also being in- 
stalled. This congregation is part of 
the Tannersville Parish. 

In each of the four congregations the 
Every Member Visitation for renewed 


-activity and financial support is being 


made for the first time. 


Personals 


The Rev. C. W. Strasser, pastor of 
the Hamilton Parish, has been a patient 
sufferer all summer. Pastor Strasser 
is held in high esteem by his parishion- 
ers, whom he has served well for many 
years. The prayers of his people are 
that he will soon recover and be able 
to continue his active pastoral labors 
among them. 


The Rev. J. S. Kistler, pastor of Grace 
Church, East Stroudsburg, and his 
faithful wife have enjoyed a six weeks 
vacation to the Pacific Coast. Pastor 
Kistler has served this congregation for 
the thirty-five years of his ministry. 
We are sure that he will return 
equipped physically to continue in 
faithful service to Christ. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


A SEVENTEEN-DAY sojourn in a gen- 
eral hospital has brought to my mind 
once more in a realistic manner the 
importance to humanity of the services 
rendered by the medical and nursing 
professions and by the humanitarian- 
spirited public that supports them in 
the work. I take no delight in being 
ill, but I do regard as of very great 
value to me in my attitude towards 
suffering humanity the hospital experi- 
ences that I have had. I have learned 
to appreciate the services of physicians 
and surgeons and, perhaps still more, 
the devoted work of nurses. I have also 
acquired a tenderer fellow feeling for 
all who suffer inability and pain. I 
have had brought to my attention the 
tremendous importance to humanity of 
the achievements of scientists. 

One has but to read a little history 
to be led to marvel at the difference 
some generations have effected in the 
treatment of suffering. I try to imagine 
a surgical operation without anesthetics 
and compare it with my own expe- 
rience of going quietly to sleep and 
waking up to find it was all over. How 
good is science when applied in the 
service of humanity! What a prostitu- 
tion of science is demonstrated by war! 
In times of peace all the resources of 
human genius are applied for the bet- 
terment of human conditions of life and 
for the beautifying of the world, but 
when war comes almost superhuman 
efforts are put forth to destroy! That 
good may sometimes come out of war 
does not alter this fact. Science itself 
will not abolish war: it only intensifies 
the horrors of war. Something else is 
needed before we can have security 
from war. We all know what that is. 
The knowledge should stimulate us to 
a more devout Christian life, and espe- 
cially drive us to greater missionary 
endeavor. The peacefulness of one 
group of people will not insure peace 
if other groups are still bent on war. 
The Spirit of Christ must leaven the 
whole human lump. 


The Task of an Editor 


At the recent convention of the 
Canada Synod Pastor Mehlenbacher 
resigned as editor of The Canada Lu- 
theran. He had held the office for four 
years and in the general opinion of the 
synod had done excellent work. He 
had done the work gratis and yet 
cheerfully, but he was first of all a pas- 
tor and found it difficult to spare from 
his pastoral obligations sufficient time 
to do justice to his editorial work. All 
who have tried to do what he did have 
had a similar experience, and the fact 
that all who were offered the task on 
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the floor of the synod declined gave 
emphasis to the reality of the difficulty. 
It was my task to edit The Canada Lu- 
theran for seventeen years, and I can 
sympathize with all who decline to do 
that work. And yet the Church wants 
such work done. Not being able to 
offer anything that might be called 
salary or even “honorarium,” it appeals 
for volunteers. Someone has always 
been found willing to serve at least for 
a time, and the volunteer who has 
stepped into the breach at the present 
moment is the Rev. Arthur Buehlow 
of Morrisburg, Ontario. He is young 
and well qualified, and perhaps the 
duties of his parish are not quite so 
exacting as those of a city pastor. The 
Church will wish him well. And per- 
haps other pastors, realizing his prob- 
lems, will put forth special efforts to 
co-operate with him. 


According to information that I have 
received, an event of special interest 
to the Manitoba Synod and of general 
interest to the whole Church took place 
in Saskatoon August 13 when Miss 
Louise Morgenroth of Saskatoon hbe- 
came the bride of the Rev. Martin 
Lehmann of Detroit. The Church wiil 
offer sincere congratulations and in- 
voke God’s richest blessings upon them. 
Both ‘bride and groom are graduates of 
the University of Saskatchewan. Miss 
Morgenroth was distinguished as a 
genius in mathematics and secured the 
highest honors in her department. She 
was advancing rapidly towards her 
Ph.D. degree when her greater interest 
in matrimony diverted her course. She 
has set a striking example to other 
young women of the supreme privilege 
of womanhood. Her husband is a pas- 
tor in the City of Detroit, and she will 
no doubt find ample use for her excep- 
tional gifts and grace of personality as 
a pastor’s wife and as his associate in 
winning souls for Christ. Pastor Leh- 
mann is a graduate of Saskatoon Sem- 
inary and after graduating at Saskatoon 
did graduate work at the University of 
Erlangen. 


Another convention of the United 
Lutheran Church is in the offing. It is 
always a privilege to attend these great 
assemblies, and I am looking forward 
to the meeting in Omaha. The Mani- 
toba Synod delegation, as announced 
by Secretary Heimann is: N. Willison, 
chairman, and Pastors Heimann and 
Sterzer. 


Abundant Crops 

Crop reports for Canada are very 
good. The story from the west is par- 
ticularly cheering. Alberta, for ex- 
ample, had an excellent crop a year 
ago, but the present prospects, barring 
accidents, indicate a yield of ten mil- 
lion bushels more than a year ago, and 
perhaps the greatest crop on record. 
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Saskatchewan has been particularly for- 
tunate in summer showers and will 
have a good yield. So will Manitoba. 
Ontario is usually reliable, and the har- 
vest is heavy, although much of the 
crop has been beaten to the ground by 
recent heavy storms. For the first time 
in many years there is a call for help 
to do the work. The government of 
Ontario is postponing the date for the 
opening of the schools in order that the 
young people may assist with the har- 
vest. Times in general are good. And 
yet money is not available for public 
works. All road building has been dis- 
continued. No public buildings of any 
kind are being erected. People are ex- 
pected to avoid spending money on 
luxuries. Taxes are so graded as to 
discourage unnecessary purchases. 
Debentures cannot be sold; money can- 
not be borrowed. The explanation of 
course is: concentration on the war 
effort. Billions are required. And there 
is no escape from this expenditure. All 
loyal Canadians realize that they must 
co-operate to assist the national treas- 
ury, but many disappointments are in- 
volved. We need $7,000 to put in a 
water works system at our seminary at 
Saskatoon. We have been promised 
some of this money by friends, and it 
has been suggested that we borrow the 
rest. We have security to offer, but 
securities will not avail: the money 
cannot be had on any conditions. If 
we are to have this long-delayed and 
much-needed improvement, our friends 
will have to come to our aid to the ex- 
tent of the full amount. Will you not 
do it? You need have no fears of the 
money donated being diverted from its 
intended use. There has been little in- 
crease in the cost of materials. The 
work could be done at once if the 
money were available, but as the City 
of Saskatoon must do it the full cost 
must be available with the contract. If 
you all help, we shall succeed. 


The Rev. Joseph W. Peterson, chap-- 
lain of the American Legion of New 
Mexico, delivered the sermon at the 
union vesper service held at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Canon City, 
Colo., August 11. The service was held 
under the joint auspices of the Legion 
and the Canon City Ministerial Al- 
liance. A choir composed of members 
of the various choirs of the community 
under the direction of Mrs. Harry W. 
Bates provided the music. 

In the morning, in the local Methodist 
Church, Pastor Peterson preached on 
“What Does Man Want?” At this serv- 
ice Trinity Lutheran congregation, of 
which the Rev. W. C. Conradi is pastor, 
were the guests. 

Mr. Petersen is pastor of the Fed- 
erated (Lutheran-Methodist) Church 
of Belen, N. M. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Youth in Convention 


PITTSBURGH 


At Wilkinsburg, Pa., youth of the 
Pittsburgh Synod met in their first 
Luther League Convention, July 22 and 
23. In attendance were 112 delegates 
and 25 visitors, representing six con- 
ferences on the Pittsburgh Synod ter- 
ritory. The theme of the convention 
was, “Four Dimensions in the Luther 
League.” The chaplain, the Rev. John 
Nycum, Jr., in his Quiet Moments, 
spoke on “Backward Looking But For- 
ward Moving,” “Challenge and Con- 
quest,” “What It Means to Follow 
Jesus,” and “If Ye Do These Things.” 
He based this closing meditation around 
Van Dyke’s poem, 


“Four things a man should learn to do 
If he would make his record true— 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellowmen sincerely; 

To act from unselfish motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely.” 


The convention was formally opened 
by the chaplain and the president, Carl 
Beisecker, and the first morning session 
was devoted to business and reports of 
the officers. 

In the afternoon the Mayor, Dr. Al- 
bert W. Steinfurth, Wilbur Stairs and 
Roy Henrickson welcomed the conven- 
tion to Wilkinsburg, and at this session 
the first dimension was _ presented, 
“Looking Back.” The four men in the 
synod who had been presidents of the 
Luther League of Pennsylvania had 
been invited to tell the past history of 
the Luther League. Of these, Mr. 
C. W. H. Hess was present, Messrs. 
William McNair, C. W. Fuhr, and D. A. 
Kommel being unable to be present 
because of working conditions. In their 
stead Miss Hazel Nannah told of some 
of the past achievements of the League 
since 1924. 

The Rev. W. B. Claney discussed the 


In attendance at the First 

Annual Convention of the 

Pittsburgh Synod Luther 
League 


topic, “At the Crossroads”; the Rev. 
William J. Ducker, associate secretary 
of the Luther League of America, pre- 
sented the program of the Luther 
League, and challenged youth to give 
all for Christ and His kingdom. 

At 6.30 P. M., the women of the 
church served a sumptuous banquet, 
which was attended by 244 persons. 
Thirty-five could not be served at the 
church but had to go to the Y. W. 
C. A., where they were served and then 
returned to participate in the fellow- 
ship, group singing and the speeches. 
The Rey. R. C. Lauffenburger of Del- 
mont, was toastmaster, and Kay Gleas- 
ner, song leader. The Rev. John Kinds- 
vatter of East Liverpool, Ohio, took for 
his theme the second dimension, “Look- 
ing Forward.” 

Tuesday morning and afternoon were 
given over to departmental discussion 
groups, and at this time each secretary 
presented his or her part in the League 
program. Dr. H. H. Bagger, president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, and the Rev. 
H. Reed Shepfer, president-elect of 
the synod, brought greetings. Both re- 
minded the Leaguers that the world of 
today is watching its youth. Secretary 
Ducker presented the third dimension, 
“Looking In.” 

At the Vesper Service a check for 
$156.24 was handed to Mr. Ducker for 
the Boys’ School in Liberia, Africa. The 
Rev. Paul Obenauf, Life Service Secre- 
tary, dedicated the new Life Service 
Flag to Mr. Charles Fuhr, who has 
been an active Luther Leaguer all his 
life, and has served the organization 
and the church in many capacities. Dr. 
E. Maclay Gearhart, pastor of Luther 
Memorial Church, Erie, presented the 
fourth dimension, “Looking Around.” 
The service closed with the candlelight 
Installation Service, at which time the 
following officers were installed by the 
chaplain: President, Carl Beisecker; 


secretary, Louise Snyder; assistant sec- 
retary, Esther Holingsworth; treasurer, 
Carl Lindquist; statistician, Ruth Craw- 
ford; executive secretary, Hazel Nan- 
nah; Educational secretary, Mildred 
Gergenske; Missionary secretary, Lydia 
Zundel; Life Service secretary, the 
Rev. Paul F. Obenauf; Extension chair- 
man, William Pfister. The presidents 
of the Luther Leagues of the six con- 
ferences of the Pittsburgh Synod were 
installed as members of the Executive 
Committee. 
Haze, Nannau, Reporter. 


TEXAS 


THE twentieth annual convention of 
the Luther League of the Texas Synod 
took place in St. Mark’s Church, Cuero, 
Texas, July 20 and 21. Seventy-four 
delegates, 127 visitors, and seven pas- 
tors registered. The convention opened 
officially July 20, with a banquet at the 
clubhouse of the Cuero Municipal Park. 
Pastor A. A. Hahn was toastmaster. 
Outstanding among the items on the 
program were the addresses by the 
Rev. Fred Wiegman, president of Mid- 
land College, and the Rev. Fred Block 
of Oklahoma City. 

Sunday morning at six o’clock, a 
large number of the Leaguers gathered 
in St. Mark’s beautiful new church to 
receive the Communion. 

The firm convictions of the members 
of the Texas Luther League were ap- 
parent at the business meeting, which 
was held from 8.30 to 10.15 o’clock in 
the parish hall. After arguing at length 
concerning the best policy for the State 
League to adopt in order to provide 
the most equitable service for ourselves 
and the national Luther League, and 
after debating at equal length concern- 
ing the constitution, the time of the 
business session drew to a close and 
the hour for the morning service was 
at hand. Owing to car trouble along 
the way, the Rev. John Kern 
of Vernon, did not arrive in 
time to preach at the morning 
service, and Dr. Wiegman, a 
lover of youth, stepped into the 
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breach and delivered an inspiring ser- 
mon on the theme of the convention, 
“The World of Tomorrow.” He pointed 
out the challenge which faces youth of 
the church today—to go forth and wit- 
ness for Christ at home and abroad. 
In the afternoon he spoke again, this 
time on the usefulness of the Bible in 
any age, and its power to meet any 
obstacle. 


Officers and Secretaries 


In the short business session in the 
afternoon the result of the election of 
officers was reported as follows: Presi- 
dent, Philip Wahlberg, Houston; vice- 
president, Frank Kuse, Austin; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Marie Wunderlich, 
Houston; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Dorothy Kessler, San Antonio; treas- 
urer, Miss Maxine Gebert, Swiss Alp; 
member-at-large for three years, Al- 
bert Lippe, Miles; member-at-large 
for two years, Miss Bernice Pantel, 
Schroeder. 

The following secretaries were ap- 
pointed: Educational, Jack Labouseur; 
Missionary, Gertrude Henneke; Life 
Service, Dolores Knape; Sustaining 
Membership, Walter Rapp; Intermedi- 
ate, Mrs. Anna Mae Bennetzen; Activi- 
ties and Reporter, Marjorie Pitts. 

Rev. Fred Block, representative of 
the Luther League of America, brought 
a three-fold message: the value of the 
reading courses which are distributed 
by the national Luther League; the 
need for Life Service in the work of 
the church; and the challenge which 
faces the Luther League of America, 
that is, the dire need for medical and 
spiritual assistance in our Africa Mis- 
sion. 

The 1941 convention will be held in 
the First Lutheran Church, Austin. 

Puitie WAHLBERG. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 
LUTHER LEAGUE 


THe Luther League of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod met at Camp Crockett 
near Rye, Colo., August 9-12, for their 
annual convention. The main feature 
was the regional Youth Rally, part of 
the promotional program of the United 
Lutheran Church, by Mr. Alvin 
Schaediger, president of the Luther 
League of America. This was the first 
of the series of rallies to be conducted. 

The Morning Watch Service was con- 
ducted each morning by the Rev. L. C. 
Soker, chairman of the synodical Lu- 
ther League Committee. It centered 
about the Rich Young Ruler who came 
to see Jesus. 

The Rev. R. B. Wolf spoke on 
*“Youth’s Place in the World Today.” 
Fred Wiegman, D.D., president of Mid- 
land College, brought a series of mes- 
sages on “The Church in History.” The 
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For Every Member of the Family 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Keserve Life JInsurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Rev. Hugh Dowler preached on “Heads 
Up” at the Sunday Vesper Service. 

Sunday school classes were con- 
ducted by William Hover, a theological 
student; the Rev. W. C. Conradi, the 
camp director; and Mrs. W. C. Conradi. 

The officers elected for next year are: 
President, Miss Charlotte McDermon; 
vice-president, Leonard Molberg; sec- 
retary, Marlet Bredehorst; treasurer, 
Earle Bergquist. 

The camp staff for next year will in- 
clude: Director, the Rev. W. C. Con- 
radi; associate director, Charles Veysey; 
registrar, Miss Florence Gerlach. 

The chairman of the Camp Commit- 
tee for next year is the Rev. L. C. 
Soker. Other members are Earle Berg- 
quist, who was recreational director 
this year; Irma Jean Petersen, James 
Christensen, and Edna Stuver. 

Other features of the camp this year 
were the choir conducted by William 
Hover, and the opening night social 
planned by Miss Florence Gerlach. The 
attendance taxed the capacity of the 
camp. More than ninety attended the 
Sunday morning service. Ware: 


MINNESOTA 


A MISSION FESTIVAL 


St. Peter’s and St. John’s Churches, 
near Falls City, Nebraska, combined 
their services August 25 for a Mission 
Festival. Annually upon the last Sun- 
day in August these congregations come 
together to learn about missions and 
activity connected therewith. For this 
day great preparations are made. Sev- 
eral bilingual pastors are invited to de- 
liver the message; the choir sings 
special selections appropriate to the oc- 
casion; the women serve an old-time 
picnic dinner; special gifts are pre- 
sented for mission work at home and 
abroad—not that this is the only time 
when the cause of missions is presented, 
but this is a special day which it would 
be difficult to do without. 

This year the speakers were Dr. Mar- 
tin Schroeder of Lincoln, Nebr., who 
served this parish as his first charge 
twenty-five years ago; the Rev. H. A. 
Teckhaus of Otoe, Nebr.; and the Rev. 
Theo. Schuldt of Nebraska City, whose 
excellent sermon was a glorious climax 
in the evening of a great festive day. 
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SUSQUEHANNA OPENS 
“HONOR COTTAGE” 


“AN experiment that should prove 
educationally sound and productive of 
higher achievements in general college 
citizenship, is the way President G. 
Morris Smith puts the new plan at Sus- 
quehanna University at Selinsgrove, 
Pa., to establish an “honor cottage” for 
women students who have demon- 
strated notable dependability. A com- 
plete double house in Faculty Row is 
being taken over for this purpose. Miss 
Laura A. Reed, instructor in Latin, will 
be in charge. It is expected that the 
young women in this cottage, in co- 
operation with Miss Reed, will succeed 
in working out increasingly fine do- 
mestic, social and academic standards 
for the college in general. The occu- 
pants of the cottage will have their 
meals in the college dining hall. 

Practically every member of the 
Class of 1940 is accounted for with 
either a permanent or temporary po- 
sition, or matriculation for graduate 
work. Medicine has been the most 
popular graduate course pursued by 
members of this class. 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “‘blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 


journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


LANKENAU 


Day and Boarding School—Girls 6 to 18 
A Lutheran School for Girls founded in 1890. 
Accredited college preparation. Modern lan- 
guages and religion in all 12 grades. Excellent 
training in music and dramatics. Christian at- 
mosphere. Large playground, gymnasium, sports. 

50 years of Christian service. 
For further information address 

THE LANKENAU SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

22nd Street and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rey. E. F. Bachmann, D.D., Principal 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 
Sx 


Owned and controlled by The 
Church of North Carolina 


United Evangelical Lutheran 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


Miss Bertha M. Hein, R.N., has been 
appointed resident nurse and assistant 
to the new Dean of Women, Miss Alma 
M. Jensen. Miss Hein is a native of 
Pennsylvania and a graduate of the 
Harvey Memorial School of Nursing of 
the Allentown Hospital. She is also 
a graduate of the Lutheran Mother- 
house of Baltimore, and has had wide 
experience in young people’s work and 
in parish education. She will begin her 
work with the opening of the college 
year September 9. 

Dr. Harvey A. Heath becomes acting 
head of the business department and 
assistant professor of economics and 
business administration, and Walter B. 
Keller will become a member of the 
faculty in the English Department. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


Tue fourth annual Hartwick College 
camp for freshmen will open at Otsego 
Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y., September 
18. The two camps, Deerslayer for men 
and Glimmerglass for women, are 
operated by the administration of the 
college under the direction of Dr. Her- 
man Keiter, director of Student Per- 
sonnel, as a part of the orientation pro- 
gram. The freshmen encampment will 
last three days. 

All freshmen are expected to attend. 
Hikes and boat trips through the his- 
toric Cooper country have been ar- 
ranged to afford recreation and educa- 
tional pleasure. Under the leadership 
of upper classmen and faculty, the 
major phases of the college program 
will be presented to the newcomers. 

Following the camping period the 
freshmen will return to Oneonta for 
placement tests and registration. Upper 
classmen will register September 24, 
and college will formally open the fol- 
lowing day. 

The prospects for the new college 
year are very encouraging. The num- 
ber of courses offered in the, music de- 
partment has been increased in order 
that graduates might be certified to 
teach music in the public schools. A 
similar expansion has taken place in 
the work given in home economics. 

GrorcE W. DeLawter, Pub. Dir. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


Monpay, September 16, the Freshman 
Week activities of the 109th school year 
of Gettysburg College will begin. The 
program for the week will consist of 
registration of new students, addresses 
by President H. W. A. Hanson, Dean 
Tilberg, and members of the faculty on 
various phases of campus life and activ- 
ities, discussions with faculty advisers 
and senior sponsors on campus tradi- 


THE LUTHERAN 


TO AID PUBLICITY 


U. L. C. A. Committee Provides “Cachets” 
for Members’ Use 


THE Publicity Committee of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
will sponsor a series of souvenir en- 
velopes (cachets or covers) in connec- 
tion with the Omaha Convention, the 
U.L.C.A.’s first trans-Mississippi con- 
vention, to mark the official opening day, 
Thursday, October 10; the “Youth Mass 
Meeting” on Sunday, October 13; and 
the closing day, Wednesday, October 
16. The third cachet in the series will 
be released simultaneously at Omaha, 
the convention city; at Madison, Vir- 
ginia, site of Hebron Church, 200 years 
old, and the oldest Lutheran church in 
continuous use in the United States; 
and at Seattle, Washington, one of the 
westernmost mission points. Each en- 
velope will bear a distinctive design or 
symbol printed in color; will be post- 
marked on the date of release; will 
carry an explanatory “stuffing sheet;” 
and will be franked with a significant 
commemorative stamp. These sou- 
venirs will be available for five cents 
each. Send your request and stamps 
or coin to: “Cachets, U.L.C.A.,” Hotel 
Fontanelle, Omaha, Nebraska. (Com- 
memoratives on requests will be appre- 
ciated.) 

A limited number of the opening day 
covers will carry the original signature 
of the president of the Church, Rev. 
Dr. F. H. Knubel. Information about 
how to obtain these will be available 
from the committee at the above ad- 
dress, if the request is received by Oc- 
tober first. 


tions and ideals, and social hours at 
Weidensall Hall, where students wili 
have an opportunity to become ac- 
qainted with each other and with mem- 
bers of the faculty and their wives. 

At the formal opening of the college 
year in Brua Chapel, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 19, Dr. Hanson will address the 
entire student body. 

GerorGE F’. GUTMANN. 


MR. RECK RESIGNS 


W. Emerson Reck, director of public 
relations and professor of journalism at 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., has 
resigned to become director of public 
relations at Colgate University, Ham- 
ilton, N. Y. 

Mr. Reck, at Midland since 1926, has 
been a leader in national publicity cir- 
cles for several years and was recently 
elected president of the American Col- 
lege Publicity Association for 1940-41. 
He had previously served as editor of 
the Association’s national monthly two 
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years and as vice-president in charge 
of research for two years. 

Under Professor Reck’s direction, 
Midland’s journalism department gained 
national recognition, its student news- 
paper having received all-American 
rating for the last five years—the last 
two as the only college or university 
publication in Nebraska so recognized. 


MY “JEWISH MISSION” 
EXPERIMENT 


(Continued from page 10) 


to speak or preach myself with the help 
of the Holy Spirit. 


A Babe in the Weeds 

When I went to St. Andrew’s two 
years ago I found weeds both inside 
and outside the church. The weeds in- 
side had been growing there for many 
years and were becoming ranker and 
ranker, while the weeds outside were 
the result of the neglect of what was 
once a beautiful garden of flowers and 
grass plots on a 50 x 70-foot corner lot. 
We eradicated the inside weeds after 
Easter this year, then tackled those 
outside, which last summer were six 
to eight feet tall and harbored whiskey 
bottles, beer cans, dead cats and rub- 
bish of all kinds. Such things passing 
drunks and neighboring Jews tossed 
over the iron fence. 

Believe it or not, but a few years 
ago while Sunday school was in prog- 
ress, a baby’s cry was heard from 
among the weeds, and upon investiga- 
tion someone’s unwanted babe of a few 
days was found in a basket. Sounds 
like a modern version of Moses in the 
bulrushes. The babe was turned over 
to the police, but from that point the 
version ends. 

Now back to the weeds. For ten days 
after Easter some of my men and all 
of my Boy Scouts and I tackled the 
outside weed problem. Every inch of 
that 50 x 70-foot lot was spaded and 
every ounce of dirt sieved. While the 
work progressed, we had from one to 
a dozen Jewish “kibitzers” watching 
us every moment. Their comments 
were altogether friendly and favorable. 
In effect they said as one person, “This 
will, indeed, be pretty.” Thus I was 
convinced that among the Jews there 
are many who love beauty and clean- 
liness, and therefore aren’t any further 
from godliness than are many Gentiles. 


Tin Can for Tin Can 
As indicated elsewhere in this article, 
more than 2000 Jewish families live in 
the parish of St. Andrew’s, in fact, our 
church is surrounded on all sides and 
all streets for blocks in every direction 
by Jews. The backs of several Jewish 
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services.” 


of Israel. 


1503 E. Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


homes abut our corner lot. From over- 
top the board fences of the first floor 
families, and down from the porches 
of the second floor families, came tin 
cans and rubbish after the exodus of 
the weeds, as before. Personal requests 
to stop the practice went unheeded. 
Could I have spoken to the Jewish 
neighbors in question in their own lan- 
guage, as Mr. Bergen suggested, maybe 
they would have ceased in their mid- 
night air bombings. How stop the 
nuisance? 

On arriving at church one Sunday 
morning, the sown grass seed now 
blanketing the lot with an inch stand 
of delicate green overall, I looked 
across the extreme end and counted no 
less than ten tin cans that had taken 
mysterious flight during the night. It 
so happened that one of my young men, 
a typical South Philadelphia native- 
born “Necker,’ came along (‘The 
Neck” descriptive of that part of South 
Philadelphia forms a long and narrow 
stretch between the two rivers, the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill). I said 
to him, “Bill, look at those tin cans on 
our lawn!” Bill took one look, then 
went into action. Whipping out his 
keys he opened the door to the church, 
then unhooked the side door from 
within, followed the flagstone walk to 
where the tin cans lay, and picking 
them up one by one hurled them back 
into the yards from whence they came. 
That stopped the tin can nuisance im- 
mediately, for Bill “talked to the Jews 
in their own language.” 

This last incident is not told for the 
moral, though it might be classified 
under the Chinese version of the Gol- 


The Mediator—"9137 


In more than 15,000 copies of THE MEDIATOR, our Chris- 
tian magazine for Jews, we carry the following advertisement: 
“THE MEDIATOR comes to you with the good will of the Lutheran 


“The Lutheran Church stands opposed to anti-Semitism. In its outreach 
it does not discriminate against any race or people. To discriminate against 
the Jew would be a violation of the spirit of Christ. The Lutheran Church 
of your community extends to you a cordial invitation to attend its 


Believing that the Gospel of Christ is for all men, we do not 
hesitate to extend the hand of Christian fellowship to the House 


THE MEDIATOR is a quarterly magazine and the subscrip- 
tion price is 25 cents a year. Why not subscribe for your Jewish 
neighbor? A larger gift will enable us to minister to a greater 
number. May we hear from you? 


SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 
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LUTHERAN MISSION TO THE JEWS 


6076 Drexel Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 


The Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., 
President 


TiITH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 17TH 


Graduate School opens October 3rd. 


Graduate School Registrations Close 
October 24th. 
For catalog and information address 


The Rev. Frederic W. Friday, Registrar 


BULLETINS 
Start the fall season with Woolverton Church 
Bulletins. Send for free current samples. Wool- 
verton Printing Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


den Rule. But it throws a sidelight on 
the problem of maintaining a Christian 
church in “The Neck.” At least life is 
not monotonous and, what is vastly 
more important, the church is not re- 
treating from a difficult field. 


George H. Hillerman, D.D., of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has announced courses for 
Bible Conference studies to the churches 
on the west coast for the fall, winter 
and spring months. Each course com- 
prises nine studies, to open on a Sun- 
day morning and closing the second 
Sunday evening. These studies are ex- 
pository and evangelistic, details of 
which are sent on request. The condi- 
tions are an invitation to conduct such 
services, entertainment and a free-will 
offering. Dr. Hillerman was conduct- 
ing such conferences when he accepted 
the call to become pastor of Trinity 
Church, Pasadena, four years ago. 
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PASTOR PAETZNICK 
RETIRES 


The Rev. J. W. Paetznick preached 
his final sermon as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Herkimer, N. Y., June 30, this 
date also marking his seventy-fourtn 
birthday. This brought to a close a 
pastorate of eleven years at Trinity 
Church and forty-two years in the min- 
istry. In his remarks he paid tribute 
to his wife, without whose help he said 
he would never have been able to con- 
tinue his work, and thanked his people 
for co-operation throughout his pas- 
torate. 

On this anniversary occasion Pastor 
Paetznick’s eight children and their 
families were present. Mr. Paetznick is 
making his home in Rochester, N. Y. 

The Rev. Luther Scheel of Cohocton, 
N. Y., will take up the duties of this 
pastorate the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Francis Military Academy 


Fourth Grade through College Preparatory. 
Two separate schools. Accredited. Small classes. 
Conversational method. All athletics. Master for 
every ten boys. Non-sectarian. Tuition unusually 
low. Half hour from Philadelphia. Catalog. Box 
266A, Laurel Springs, New Jersey. 


ALSO SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


The Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 115th Year 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1940 


A limited number of scholarships are 
available. 


For information address 
Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which _ will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 
Electric Altar Give us a trial and be 
Candelabra convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Twelfth Biennnial Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
will be held in Omaha, Nebraska, be- 
ginning October 9, 1940. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held 
in the Hotel Fontanelle. The Opening 
Service will be held at 7.30 P. M., 
Wednesday, October 9, in Kountze 
Memorial Church, 2602 Farnam Street, 
Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor. 

(Signed) W. H. Greever, Sec. 


HOTELS IN OMAHA 


Dr. J.C. Hershey, Chairman of the Omaha 
Committee, requests that all hotel reser- 
vations, in all cases, for visitors and dele- 
gates alike, be made through the Rev. 
W. A. Voss, Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
Omaha, Nebraska. All specifications for 
reservations (type of room, price, date of 
arrival and length of stay, etc.) should be 
made quite clear in the request made 
through Pastor Voss for a definite reser- 
vation. 

The following hotels are recommended 
by the local committee at Omaha. Direc- 
tions are given from the Hotel Fontanelle, 
headquarters, 


Hotel Fontanelle 
No single rooms available under date of 
August 7. For other available rooms, ad- 
dress the hotel directly for information. 
Hotel Paxton—(six blocks southeast)—at least 
100 rooms available. 
were room with bath, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 


we room with bath, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, 
50. 
Hotel Morris—(one block north) 
Single room with bath, $2.50, $3.00. 
Double room with bath, $3.50, $4.00. 
Hotel Wellington—(one and one-half blocks 
southwest) 
Single room with bath, $1.75, $2.50. 
Double room with bath, $2.75, $4.00. 
Single room with lavatory, $1.25, $1.50. 
Double room with lavatory, $2.00, $2.25. 
Hotel Conant-Sanford—(two blocks southwest) 
Single room with bath, $2.00 up. 
Double room with bath, $3.00 up. 

Single room with lavatory, $1.25, $1.75. 
Double room with lavatory, $2.00, $2.50. 
Hotel oe and one-half blocks south- 

east ; 
Single room with bath, $2.00, $3.00. 
Double room with bath, $3.00, $4.00. 
Hotel Hill—(four and one-half blocks south- 
east) ; 
Single room with bath, $2.50, $3.50. 
Double room with bath, $3.00, $5.00. 
Single room with lavatory, $1.50, $1.75. 
Double room with lavatory, $2.50, $3.00. 
Hotel Loyal—(five blocks northeast) 
Single room with bath, $2.00, $3.50. 
Double room with bath, $3.00, $5.00. 
Single room with lavatory, $1.25, $1.50. 
Double room with lavatory, $2.00, $2.50. 
Hotel Rome—(five blocks southeast) 
Single room with bath, $2.50. 
eta room with bath, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, 
Three or four in a room with bath, $1.50 each. 
Three in room without bath, $1.25 each. 
Four in room without bath, $1.00 each. 
Hotei Logan—(one block north) 
Double room with bath, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, 
$6.00; $1.00 extra for third person. 
Hotel Commodore—(seven blocks west) 
Single room with bath, $2.50 up. 
Double room with bath, $3.50 up. 
Hotel Hamilton—(seven blocks west) 
Single room with bath, $1.50, $2.50. 
Double room with bath, $2.50, $3.50. 
Hotel Castle—(nine blocks southeast) 
Single room with bath, $2.00, $2.50. 
Double room with bath, $3.00, $3.50. 
Single room with lavatory, $1.00, $1.75. 
Double room with lavatory, $2.00, $2.50. 
Hotel Blackstone—(seventeen blocks west) 
Single room with bath, $2.50 up. 
Double room with bath, $3.50 up. 
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Note: Upon the suggestion of Dr. A. G. Weng, 
eg of the Illinois Synod, the La Salle 
otel at Chicago, Illinois, offers the following 
rates for U. L. C. A. delegates or visitors wish- 
ing to stop over in Chicago: 
ingle room with bath, $2.50 up. 
Double room with bath, $4.00 up. 
Club suites, consisting of two rooms with 
bath, $2.25 each for two persons, and $1.75 
each for four persons. 


TRANSPORTATION ANNOUNCEMENT 


U. L. C. A. Committee for Omaha Conyen- 
tion Issues Further Information 


Since the New York delegation expects to use 
the New York Central Railroad to our national 
convention in Omaha, Nebr., October 9-16, 1940, 
our special train, provided we have reserva- 
tions for 100 or more passengers, will leave 
from North Philadelphia, Pa., instead of New 
York, the tentative schedule of which is as 
follows: 

Monday, October 7 


Leave North Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 5.47 P. M. 

Leave Paoll Pa.” pc ciaaucatnass . 6.14 P.M. 

Leave Harrisburg, Pa. . 7.38 P. M. 

Leave Altoona, Pa. ... . 10.07 BP. M. 

Leave Pittsburgh, Pa. 0... «». 12.50 A. M. 
Tuesday, October 8 

Arrive. Chitaro, Te iucdctecasouee 8.20 A. M. 


Washington and Baltimore members can con- 
veniently join our party at Harrisburg—those 
from New York City and Newark who are de- 
sirous of joining our group may do so by using 
convenient train service to North Philadelphia, 
where our special train will originate. 

In case we do not secure the 100 passengers 
which is the minimum number required to 
operate the special train, extra sleeping cars 
as needed will be attached to The General, one 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s finest de luxe 
trains. 

At this writing we cannot give definite 
schedule of ‘‘The General’—tentative figures 
are as follows. 


Leave North Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 6.07 P.M. 
Leave Paoli, Pa. ......... . 6.34 P.M. 
Leave Harrisburg, Pa. . : 7.58 Pee 
Leave Altoona, Pa. .... . 10.27 P. M. 
Leave Pittsburgh, Pa. . 1.110 A.M. 
Arrive Chicago, II1. ..... 8.40 A. M. 


Upon arrival Chicago, delegates should trans- 
fer to the Northwestern Passenger Terminal 
at 500 West Madison Street. Signs will be placed 
on easels in the Terminal, directing delegates 
to Headquarters Room for the Lutheran Party, 
where you may rest, or converse with other 
delegates until the special train is ready. 

Should any of the delegates desire break- 
fast after arriving Chicago, they may secure 
same in the exceptionally fine lunch room 
operated by Eitels, Inc., located on ground floor 
of the station. Prices are very reasonable. 

Our special train leaves promptly at 10.00 
A. M. (Central Standard Time), Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 8, arriving Omaha same day at 7.30 P. M. 
Members of the party in the Headquarters 
Room will be notified by the Chicago & North 
Western Railway train announcer when the 


- special train has been placed in the Terminal 


ready for occupancy, and you will then be 
directed to proper track location. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway is fur- 
nishing a sufficient number of their de luxe 
Challenger-type, reclining seat coaches so that 
no one will be crowded. Ample dining car 
facilities will be carried in our special train, 
serving luncheon and dinner at very reason- 
able prices. 

With reference to fares named in the August 
21 issue of THe LUTHERAN we would like to call 
your attention to the fact that those railroad 
and Pullman fares are quoted from points east, 
to Chicago only, and are for the information 
of laymen and delegates. The round-trip min- 
isterial railroad fares to Chicago, good in all 
classes of Pullman cars, upon additional pay- 
ment of Pullman charges for space occupied, 
are as follows: 

New York, $27.25; Newark, $27.00; North 
Philadelphia, $24.55; Paoli, $23.95; Lancaster, 
$22.55; Harrisburg, $21.45; Washington, $23.15; 
Baltimore, $23.15. 

The round-trip coach party fare from Chi- 
cago to Omaha on the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway de luxe reclining seat special 
coach train is $11.00, predicated with the ex- 
pectation we will have 150 or more members 
and friends using the above train from Chi- 
cago. You may return from Omaha to Chicago 
on any convenient C. & N. W. train, in coaches 
only, within ten days. 


aa 


September 11, 1940 


All reservations for Pullman space to Chi- 
cago should be made promptly through Mr. 
W. H. Patrick, Jr., chairman, Transportation 
Committee, 609 Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. In. due time you will be advised regard- 
ing, space assigned and you can then purchase 
your railroad and Pullman tickets from any 
Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office. 

No western clergy certificate will be neces- 
sary. Tickets west of Chicago—information 
later. Leaving Omaha—morning after conven- 
tion. 

Information relative to purchase of tickets 
west of Chicago will be issued later. 

Return trains from Omaha will start the 
morning following the convention's final ad- 
journment. 


U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


The eleventh convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
October 5-9, 1940. Convention headquarters— 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. Communion Service for 
delegates and visitors Sunday morning, October 
6, in St. John’s Church, Frederick J. Weertz, 
D.D., pastor. Business sessions will convene in 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Monday, October 7, 
and continue through Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress will be held 
Saturday, October 5, in St. John’s Church. 

A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


U. L. C. A. BROTHERHOOD 


The twelfth biennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of the United Lutheran Church in 
America wil be held in Omaha, Nebr., Octo- 
ber 6, 7, and 8. The business sessions will be 
held in the Hotel Fontanelle. The opening 
service will be held Sunday evening, October 6, 
in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church. The Brother- 
hood Banquet, to which ladies are cordially 
invited, will take place at the Hotel Fontanelle, 
Tuesday evening, October 8. 

O. Roy Frankenfield, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Southern Conference of the Synod in the 
Midwest will meet in St. Peter’s Church, Falls 
City, Nebr., the Rev. Victor Moeller, pastor, 
September 23 to 25. Opening service Monday at 
7.30 P. M., with the administration of Holy 
Communion. Pastors who wish lodging are 
requested to notify the host pastor two weeks 
before the time of the meeting. 

L. J. Wolff, Conf. Treas. 


CONFERENCE CANCELLED SEPTEMBER 6 ON ACCOUNT 
or Pastor Von HAHMANN’sS ILLNESS 


The German Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will meet in Trinity 
Church, Amsterdam, N. Y., Ernst H. von Hah- 
mann, Ph.D., D.D., pastor, Tuesday, September 
17, at 3.00 P. M., Daylight Saving Time. Com- 
munion Service Tuesday evening. The Rev. 
J. F. K. Riebesell will deliver the address in 
German, the Rev. W. C. Nolte will speak in 
oo gt The Rev. Carl Betz, Rochester, N. Y., 
will lecture Wednesday morning on “War, 
Church, and New Testament.” In September 
Trinity congregation celebrates the Ordination 
Anniversary of their pastor. 

William C. Nolte, Sec. 


The fall convention of the New Jersey Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Wednesday, September 18, at Our 
Saviour Church, Bergen and Clendenny Aves., 
Jersey City, N. J., the Rev. Edmund A. Steimle, 
pastor. The convention will open at 9.45 A. M. 
with the Communion Service. Afternoon ses- 
sion at 2.00 o’clock.” Cyrus M. Wallick, Sec. 


The Western Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will hold its semi- 
annual meeting at the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, St. Paul Boulevard and Cooper Road, 
Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, 
pastor, Monday, September 23. The convention 
will open at 9.30 with The Service. The sermon 
will be preached by President Stowell, and the 
clerical officers will administer the Communion. 

Howard A. Kuhnle, Sec. 


The twentieth annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Synod of Ohio will be 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Roseville, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 18 and 19. The opening service will be 
held at 10.30 A..M., Wednesday, when Holy 
Communion will be celebrated with the pastor, 
the Rev. W. E. Buchholtz, and the conference 
officers officiating. A banquet for all men of 
the conference district at 6.30 P. M., Wednes- 

, will be addressed by Amos J. Traver. D ~ 
Other conference speakers include Mrs. Mabel 
B. Fenner,: Missiona Pastor John M. Arm- 
bruster and Joseph Sittler, D.D. 

Joseph M. O’Morrow, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 


Greenford Lutheran Church, 
Greenford, Ohio, the Rev. E. O. Hilt pastor, 
Thursday, September 19, at 10.45 A. M., with 
the president of conference, the Rev. H. E. 
Dunmire, preaching the sermon.« Holy Com- 
munion will -be administered by the clerical 
officers of conference and the pastor loci. 

John W. Grohne, Sec. 


will meet at 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, October 30, in Trinity 
Church, West Hazleton, the Rev. J. J. Neu- 
doerffer, pastor. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s issionary Society of the Lutheran 
Synod of South Carolina will be held Septem- 


ber 11, 12 and 13 in Resurrection Church, 
Cameron, S. C., the Rev. Carl B. Caughman, 
pastor. The opening service will be at three 


o'clock, Wednesday, September 11. 
Mrs. John B. Moose, Rec. Sec. 


NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given of a proposed amend- 
ment to Article VII of the Constitution of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conferences of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States. The clause, ‘‘An Archivist shall also be 
appointed,” is to be added as a complete sen- 
tence, being placed between the first and second 
sentences of the existing article. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Smith, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Huddle-Bame. Miss Martha Conrad Bame, 
daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. P. J. Bame of 
Mount Sidney, Va., and the Rev. Benjamin 
Paul Huddle, son of the Rev. and Mrs. M. D. 
Huddle of Bedford, Va., were married in Salem 
Lutheran Church, Mount Sidney, Va., August 
25. The groom is a commissioned missionary 
to Japan, and these young people will sail for 
Japan just as soon as passage can be booked 
for them. The ceremony was performed by the 
bride’s father, assisted by the groom’s father. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Jacob Calvin Wessinger 


son of David Frederick Wessinger and Julia 
Caroline Frick Wessinger, was born near 
Chapin, S. C., April 5, 1868, and entered into 
eternal life at his home in Little Mountain, 
S. C., August 21, 1940. For many months he 
had been in failing health, having suffered a 
stroke of paralysis. 

Mr. Wessinger received his elementary edu- 
cation in the schools of Lexington County, after 
which he was graduated from Lenoir College 
and the Southern Lutheran Seminary. Later he 
did special duty at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia, Pa. He was a stu- 
dent of German, Greek and Latin, and was 
well acquainted with some of the modern lan- 
guages. 

A gifted scholar, Pastor Wessinger was a 
keen champion of theology, of good church 
music, of churchly practices and genuine piety 
of life. His fidelity and devotion demanded ad- 
miration wherever he served a pastorate. Un- 
assuming and humble, he carried on as he 
believed God would have him do with the one 
thought of saving the souls of men and glorify- 
ing his Master. 

Ordained in 1893 by the Tennessee Synod, 
his first pastorate was in Manassas, Va. This 
was followed by service in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, South Carolina and Georgia. His 
last congregation was historic Ebenezer Church, 
Rincon, Georgia. In each of these congrega- 
tions Pastor Wessinger was zealous for the 
work, and proved himself to be a consecrated, 
devoted shepherd whose faith and walk were 
an inspiration to all. 


MESSIAH » » » — THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Sixteenth and Jefferson:Sts:, Philadelphia 
The Rev. Ross H. Stover, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D. 


Sundays—9 A.M., 10 A.M., 11 A.M., 7.45 P.M. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST REGULAR MID-WEEK SERVICE 
THURSDAYS—7.30 P.M. 

(Services Broadcast over Station WDAS) 

Assistant Pastors: Rev. Arthur Foellner, Rev. John Stump 
DR. STOVER’S LITTLE BOOKLET—“The Man Who Swears,’’ 10 cents, Address the Church. 
“Pll Tell You Why I Am a Protestant,’’ 25 cents. Address United Lutheran Publication House. 
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Pastor 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 % ST. NEWYORK 


Church Farnis int 


IN CARVED WOOD eR 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVE. 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 


™ Beautiful, fine quality 
* Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
| socks—now easy for your 
church to own under 
‘| MOORE'S Plan, Write 
| for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C52, Pulpit 
| Apparel StyleBook CP52, 
| Budget Payment Plan 152. 


E-R- MOORE CO: 


| 425 Fifth Ave, 
. New York, N. Y, 


932 Dakin St, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Moller Organs 
Are SUPREMELY GOOD 


May we join in a study of your 
new organ or rebuilding prob- 
lem? We are confident that we 
can contribute valuable data 


and advice, out of our wide 


experience. 


| 


i 


ih 


His interest in the Kingdom never waned, 
and after he could no longer serve as a pas- 
tor, he was faithful in church attendance, thus 
giving his presence and devout worship as 
an example. 

His unselfish, gentle life will honor his name 
and comfort his wife, two daughters and five 
grandchildren who survive. 

The Church Militant has yielded a noble soul 
to the Church Triumphant. 

The funeral and burial service were held at 
Holy Trinity Church, Little Mountain, S. C., 
August 23. Mr. Wessinger was a member of 
the Georgia-Alabama Synod. President H. J. 


Black and the Rev. Edgar Z. Pence conducted 
the services. About thirty pastors were in at- 
tendance. Burnell Shealy 
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Calling Youth 


False gods are calling up the world’s 
young people, inspiring them in brilliant 
hatreds, launching them in terrible de- 
struction. Youth responds to the false 
gods, because young people want to be 
challenged, to feel their lives filled with 
purpose, to live stirring days of adventure 
and achievement. 


Youth that goes after the false gods 
will come back some day, bitter, betrayed. 
Some of them may say, Why didn’t the 
true God call? 


The true God calls youth, too. But His 
voice is not strange and new. It is the 
familiar, timeless voice that spoke in Jesus, 
that speaks through the Bible and through 
the Church. 


Our Youth must hear the voice of the 
true God, must know that the familiar 
voice calls to adventure, too, higher and 
holier adventure than any other. Our 
young people must know that in Baptism 
and in Confirmation they were pledged in 
an eternal crusade. They entered on asteep 
pathway of repentance and redemption, 
sacrifice and salvation. 


Our Church will seek anew to rouse 
its youth to answer the true God’s call. 
During the next few weeks more than 200 
Regional Meetings for Youth will be held 
in centers of our Church all over the land. 
Special speakers have been assigned, and 
a strong program planned. An intensive 
follow-up through local study groups will 
come after the conferences. Pastors, par- 
ents, church councilmen, youth leaders: 
invite our young people to attend the near- 
est Regional Meeting, urge them, challenge 
them, bring them. 


THE LUTHERAN 


“Youth's Faith in Action. 


Study Book for Young People 


® Russell Frank Auman has prepared a study 
course entitled, Youth’s Faith in Action, to use in 
following up the enthusiasm aroused through the 
rallies this fall. 


Mr. Auman’s course is made up of a leader’s 
book and pupil’s workbook of ten chapters, as fol- 
lows: (1) Youth’s Heritage of Faith; (2) To Battle 
for the Right; (3) I Have Kept the Faith; (4) A 
Church Member—but How? (5) Making a Life; 
(6) Personal Service; (7) Training for Leadership; 
(8) Building the Church; (9) A Christian Society; 
(10) A Christian Internationalism. 


Youth groups should be gathered immediately 
in every church to take up the study of this im- 
portant book. 


Confirmation Day does not always impress the 
fourteen-year-old with its full significance. The boy 
or girl standing before the altar is tempted to be 
wondering whether everything looks all right, or 
whether those carefully memorizd lines are going 
to be forgotten. 


But later on, when the excitement of the day 


‘has passed, the question to ask the youth is this: 


What does your confirmation mean to you now? 
And there is this further question: What can your 
confirmation mean for the future? 


These are the questions raised in the valuable 
book for our young people, Youth’s Faith in Action. 


Leader’s book, 35 cents. Workbook, 20 cents; in quantities 
of six or more to one address, 15 cents each. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


